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WE’LL  HANDLE  DELIVERY. 


“clarify”  his  recollections  about  Cambodia. 

The  Old  Media  has  not  been  doing  its  job 
to  look  at  Obama.  No  matter  what  you  and 
your  ilk  do  to  Jerome  Corsi  and  his  book,  he 
has  raised  issues  that  Americans  will  have 
the  chance  to  judge  for  themselves.  There  is 
a  new’  media  universe  in  which  people  like 
you  are  not  the  gatekeepers. 

JEFF  GANNON 

Washington,  D.C. 


suicide.  But  our  VA  hospital  system  does. 
The  VA  has  established  a  center  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  suicide  prevention,  mental  health, 
and  research;  hired  internationally  known 
prevention  e.xperts;  op)ened  a  veteran- 
friendly  crisis  line;  and  placed  suicide  pre¬ 
vention  coordinators  in  ever>'  VA  hospital. 
This  commitment  is  recent,  but  it  is  real. 

Will  these  new 

E-mail:  smoynihan@editorandpublislier.  com,  programs  prevent 
or  write  to  "Letters,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  770  veteran  suicides? 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your  We  certainly  hope 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address.  so.  As  a  veteran 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons.  (U.S.  Army  1960- 

63),  I  take  it 

personally  w'hen  another  veteran  dies  by 
suicide.  To  all  veterans  reading  this,  thank 
you  for  your  service. 

PAUL  QUINNETT 

PH. D., PRESIDENT/CEO 
The  QPR  Institute  Inc. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


WHICH  FITS  better:  The  old 
joke  about  the  Lincoln  assassi¬ 
nation  ("Other  than  that,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  how  was  the  play?”)  or  Jimmy 
Carters  classic  description  of  the  Iranian 
rescue  disasters  —  an  “incomplete  success”? 
Len  DowTiie 
(“DowTiie:  A 
Class  Act,”  E&Ps 
Shoptalk,  August 
2008,  p.  70) 
presided  over  the 
loss  of  40%  of  his 
subscribers  —  the  current  loss  is  about  45  a 
day!  He  neglected  the  suburbs  (80%  of  area 
population  and  business),  created  a  paper 
regarded  as  ferociously  partisan,  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  News  Corp. 

I  am  just  amazed  that  a  publication  that 
supposedly  covers  the  new  spaper  business 
w  ould  ignore  the  complete  hash  of  things 
w'hich  this  fellow  has  made. 

KEN  ROBINSON 
Arlington,  Va. 


STEVE  Outing’s  idea  (“Stop  the 
Presses,”  July  25)  to  use  Web-fed 
“eyewitness”  reports  “from  the  com- 
munify  ”  along  with  the  reporters’  stories 
opens  up  a  can  of  worms.  In  a  time  when 
new’s  staff  is  being  cut  and  harried  reporters 
often  are  asked  to  update  stories  online, 
who  could  judge  who  was  a  genuine  eyewit¬ 
ness  contribution,  as  opposed  to  a  phony  one? 

I  think  it  is  going  a  bit  overboard  in  try  ¬ 
ing  to  integrate  basically  unfiltered  content 
adjacent  to  a  Web  stor\’  in  order  to  conjure 
up  more  communify-  involvement.  Perhaps 
my  five  decades  of  association  with  the 
news  business  has  left  me  a  trifle  skeptical 
and  resistant  to  change,  but  I  believe  a  pro¬ 
fessional  eye  is  necessaiy  to  determine  what 
is  fact  and  what  is  fiction.  And  there  may  be 
too  few  “eyes”  to  handle  the  job  suggested. 

BOB  KIMMEL 
TarrvtowTi,  N.Y. 


Greg  Mitchell’s  Web  columns 
are  amusing  to  say  the  least  (“This 
Time  the  Press  Does  Not  Wait  to 
Hit  a  Swiftboater’s  Claims,"  Aug.  15,  E^P 
Online).  Press  objectivity  is  officially  out 
the  window  after  decades  of  hiding  liberal 
bias.  Nedra  Pickier  of  The  Associated  Press 
criticized  by  the  liberal  blogosphere? 
Pickier  is  a  committed  leftist  and  is  spout¬ 
ing  the  Obama  campaign’s  talking  points. 
The  charges  of  the  Swift  Boat  Veterans 
for  Truth  shot  down  as  overwhelmingly 
e.xaggerated  or  false?  Not  a  single  point 
was  ever  refuted.  It  was  Kerrv  who  had  to 


Corrections 

In  Joe  Strupp's  story  “Editors  'Relai'  the 
Rules’ to  Make  Moi'es,”  in  E&P  'sAu^st 
print  edition.  The  Tampa  Tribune’s 
Richard  Maas  was  wrongly  identified  as 
the  paper's  “former”  managing  editor. 

He  remains  the  papers  managing  editor. 


Editor  Greg  Mitchell’s  Web 
column  (“Spokesman-Reinew 
Probes  Another  Vet  Suicide,”  E&P 
Online,  July  22)  prompted  me  to  respond. 
The  deaths  by  suicide  of  some  Spokane- 
area  veterans  are  part  of  a  larger  daily 
American  tragedy.  Another  80  Americans 
will  have  died  today  by  suicide,  and  roughly 
25  will  be  veterans.  Death  in  combat  isn’t 
always  avoidable,  but  most  suicides  are. 

As  a  suicide-prevention  expert,  I  was 
asked  to  comment  by  a  newspaper  on  this 
story.  Knowing  how'  difficult  preventing 
suicide  can  be,  and  that  second-guessing 
colleagues  w'hen  you  have  none  of  the 
details  is  never  helpful,  I  declined  the 
reporter’s  interview. 

However,  readers  should  know  that 
with  very  few  exceptions,  no  large  health¬ 
care  provider  in  the  world  devotes  any 
time  or  money  to  preventing  patient 


In  Sam  Chamberlain’s  “Conventional 
Reporting” story  in  the  August  issue. 
Associated  Pre.ss  Senior  Managing  Editor 
Mike  Silverman  was  erroneously  referred 
to  us  “Doug” Silverman. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


honor  journalism  went  on  sale  in 
Columbia.  Mo.,  on  Sept.  22.  The 
four-cent  stamp  featured  a  black- 
and-white  image  of  a  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  quill,  a  hand  printing  press, 
and  bars  suggesting  type  bearers. 


work  that  provided  an  antidote  to 
the  evils  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


SEPT.  20,  19.58: 

During  National  Newspaperboy 
Day.  some  600.000  of  America's 
young  merchants  got  their  annual 
due  with  tributes  in  Parade  and  in 
newspapers,  extolling  the  values  of 


,SEPT.  27,  1958: 

The  first  commemorative  postage 
stamp  ever  issued  specifically  to 
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Pushes  TiVo’s  huttons 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Chicago  Tribune  television 
wTiter  Maureen  Ryan,  who  has 
been  described  by  Variety  as  one 
of  the  “favorite  (or  most  feared)”  critics  of 
the  television  industry’,  is  the  first,  and  so 
far  only,  newspaper  critic  TiVo  features 
on  its  “Guru  Guide  Recommendations.” 
“It’s  a  little  different  from  the  column,” 
Ryan  says.  “It’s  a  distilla- 
tion,  with  30  or  40 
shows  that  I  recommend 
W  all  the  time,  and  I’m 
^  doing  video  segments 

“  everv'  month  where  I 

take  a  few  shows  and  talk 
about  why  I  like  them.” 

Those  exclusive,  recur¬ 
ring  video  commentaries 
can  be  downloaded  by  TiVo  users.  For 
those  who  subscribe  to  Ryan’s  recommen¬ 
dations,  TiVo  will  automatically  record 
her  picks  when  they  air  —  literally  a 
“thumbs  up”  on  the  save  button. 

If  only  Ryan  herself  had  such  a  feature 
when  she  first  subscribed  to  TiVo  years 
ago.  The  “TiVo  Suggestions”  feature  that 
records  programs  the  system  thinks  a 
subscriber  might  like  —  based  on  past 
viewing  —  never  quite  connected  with 
Ryan.  On  any  given  night,  it  was  not 
recording  the  same  shows  that  she  was 
recommending  in  "The  Watcher,”  her 
print  and  online  television  column.  “I 
disabled  it  after  a  few  days,”  she  says. 

So,  what  shows  are  among  Ryan’s 
current  favorites  in  her  12th  season  at  the 
Tribune?  The  AMC  hit  “Mad  Men,”  “Lost,” 
“Burn  Notice,”  and  “Damages.” 

“I’m  not  shilling  for  TiVo,  honestly,” 
she  jokes.  “I’ve  had  it  for  years.”  li 


Barack  Obama  speaks  with  reporters  during  a  flight  from  Washington  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  Jan.  29. 

Fact-checkers  vs.  spin 


The  “Watcher,' 
Maureen  Ryan 


and  reporters  had  done  some 
soul-searching,  leading  many  to 
a  new  commitment 
to  fact-checking. 

Bill  Adair 
the  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  ^ 

the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  — 
and  godfather  of  '  O) 
PolitiFact,  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  Congressional  Quarterly. 
It  grew  out  of  an  idea  that  is  so 


FLORIDA  POLITICS 


lews;  Thursday  Au9usf2!  2006 

und  In  new  Obama  book 

’  to  ►••Wfartr 

aOio: 


On  the  Tube 


The  Attack  File 


wrong  footnotes 


Politifact's  Bill  Adair  is  helping 
to  lead  efforts  for  more  vetting. 
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not  true,  and  feeling  ■ 

that  it  was  up  to  the 

.  X  J  ‘J  ”U  News »  Politics  •J!>A^ou* 

voters  to  decide,  he  says. 

"So,  about  a  year  ago,  my 

editors  came  up  with  the 

idea  of  a  Web  site  that  Candi' 

w'ould  be  a  sort  of  daily  ““iSlSSf* 

journal  and  archive 

where  voters  could  look 

things  up  and  see  if  these 

claims  were  true.” 

Initially,  Politifact’s  only 
tool  w'as  the  Truth-o-Meter, 
with  varying  degrees: 

There’s  true,  mostly  true, 
half  true,  barely  true,  false, 
and  pants-on-fire.  The  same  rating  system 
applies  to  The  Attack  File,  which  looks  at 
mudslinging,  chain  e-mails,  and  more.  But 
the  feature  that  has  driven  Politifact  to  the 
forefront  in  this  election  season  is  the  site’s 
Flip-o-Meter,  w  hich  tracks  accusations  of 
flip-flopping  leveled  at  the  two  candidates. 

The  Flip-o-Meter  pairs  a  candidate  with 
an  issue  and  aw'ards  them  either  a  no-flip,  a 
half-flip,  or  a  full-flop  (an  example  of  the 
latter  would  be  McCain  on  the  Bush  tax 
cuts  or  Obama  on  using  the  Strategic  Petro¬ 
leum  Reserve).  Adair  reveals,  “We  just 
thought  it  was  a  useful  service  for  voters ... 
that’s  the  role  of  the  mainstream  media,  I 
think,  which  is  to  be  an  impartial  referee 
type,  and  tell  voters  w'hat  is  and  isn’t  true.” 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  does  not  have 
the  monopoly  on  fact-checking  presidential 
candidates.  The  Washington  Post  has  a 
Fact-Checker  blog,  manned  by  reporter 
Michael  Dobbs  and  Research  Editor  Alice 
Crites.  “Michael  and  I  had  worked  on  some 
stuff  together  during  the  2004  campaign, 
and  [this  time]  he  proposed  that  we  do  it 
on  a  regular  basis,”  Crites  tells  E^P.  The 
blog,  which  started  in  September  2007,  has 
generated  many  hits  for  the  Post,  and  some 
controversy  to  boot. 

“I  remember  we  got  absolutely  slammed 
doing  the  stoiy  about  Hillary'  Clinton  and 
the  sniper  fire,”  Crites  recalls.  “Michael  just 
thought  it  was  a  wildly  e-xaggerated  story,” 
and  it  was.  Fact-Checker  gets  tips  from 
readers  and  from  other  reporters  and 
editors.  “Sometimes  I  look  at  census  stats 
or  health  stats,”  says  Crites.  “Other  times  I 
call  experts  in  certain  areas.  We  try  to  use 
as  authoritative  sources  as  possible.” 

Other  newspapers  are  in  on  the  fun  as 
well.  The  News  ^  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
has  started  a  fact-checking  section  for  local 
elections.  Politifact  itself  has  been  syndicat¬ 
ed,  running  in  both  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  The  Oregonian  in  Portland. 
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m  2008  election  coverage 

Candidate  Match  Game  11 


Find  ool  !*<*«•* 
candktoM  •»<•« 
yeurvMwtontte 


McCain  on  equal  pay 


USA  Today’s 
“Candidate 
Match 
Game”  and 
“The  Fact 
Checker”  at 
Washington 
post.com 
also  strive 
to  keep 
candidates 
honest. 


At  USA  Todays  Candidate  Match  Game, 
readers  answer  questions  on  issues  them¬ 
selves,  before  matching  them  up  with  the 
candidate  w'hose  opinions  are  closest  to 
theirs.  Though  it’s  not  an  actual  fact-check¬ 
ing  site.  Match  Game  involves  much  of  the 
same  research  as  sites  like  Politifact.  It’s  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  paper’s  most  popular  sites, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  other  Gannett 
new'spapers.  “I  w'as  on  The  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lics  page  recently,  and  I  saw  that  they  had 
used  the  service,  and  I  saw  so  many  reader 
comments  like  ‘Finally!  Something  I  can 
use!’”  says  Laura  Rehrmann,  Gannett’s 
managing  editor/news. 

This  is  all  good  news  to  Brooks  Jackson, 
a  former  Associated  Press  and  Wall  Street 
reporter  and 

CNN  correspondent  who 


“It's  generally 
easier  to  fact- 
check  local 
and  state  races  than 
federal  races." 

—  DAVID  SKOLNICK/Reporter 

The  Vindicator,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


now  serves  as  the  director  of  Annenberg 
Political  Fact  Check,  a  branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania’s  Annenberg  Public 
Policy  Center.  It  assesses  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  political  advertisements  at  all  lev¬ 
els,  not  just  the  presidential  race.  While 
Jackson  applauds  the  efforts  of  others  —  “I 
wish  there  were  more  people  like  Bill  Adair, 
I  could  stop  doing  what  I’m  doing  and  go 
fishing,”  he  says  —  but  he  is  emphatic  in  his 
belief  that  the  media  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

“The  press  ought  to  be  much  more  ag¬ 
gressive  than  it  is,”  says  Jackson.  “For  a  very’ 


long  time,  the  press  had  been  doing  a  lousy 
;  job  of  covering  this  main  avenue  of  commu¬ 
nication  betw'een  a  candidate  and  the  voters. 
Newspaper  reporters  w'ere  either  trying  to 
:  imitate  Theodore  White  [author  of  The 
Making  of  The  President  1960\  which  tells 
you  which  staffers  are  getting  fired  and 
who’s  screwing  who,  but  it  doesn’t  tell  you  a 
thing  about  the  candidate.  The  other  option 
was  covering  campaigns  the  way  campaigns 
have  always  been  covered,  with  stump 
speeches  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Without  prompting,  Jackson  uses  the 
same  analogy  as  Adair  to  describe  the  role 
of  the  media  in  an  election.  “When  I  first 
started  [fact-checking]  ads,  I  w'as  very  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  little  pushback  I  w'as  getting 
from  campaigns,”  he  says.  “I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  almost  relieved 
that  someone  was  keeping  an  eye  on  them, 
j  They’d  been  rugby-w'ithout-a-referee  for  so 
long  they  needed  somebody  to  step  in  and 
make  them  play  by  the  rules. 

“It’s  just  not  good,”  Jackson  concludes, 

1  “when  Americans  go  to  vote  that  they  do 
I  so  with  their  heads  full  of  disinformation 
!  that  has  gone  unchecked  by  the  only  entity' 
that  has  a  special  protection  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  to  investigate 
it.  I  mean,  why  have  a  First  Amendment  if 
!  you’re  not  going  to  use  it?” 

On  the  trail,  locally 

David  Skolnick  is  a  Brooklvn-bom 
political  reporter  for  The  Vindicator  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  state  that  has  gotten 
used  to  massive  political  coverage.  EC^P 
spoke  w’ith  him  the  day  after  he  covered  a 
Barack  Obama  appearance  in  the 
Youngstown  suburb  of  Austintow'n.  In  his 
report,  Skolnick  pointed  out  that  Obama’s 
speech  was  nearly  identical  to  one  he  made 
the  previous  day  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
made  a  note  of  Obama’s  criticism  of  an 
i  energy  bill  that  he  voted  for  in  the  Senate. 
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Skolnick  says  that  there  are  variables  to 
consider  for  every  campaign  appearance. 
“Generally,  the  formula  for  doing  stories 
like  this  is,  you  look  for  slip-ups,  you  see 
where  the  campaign  is,  you  give  response 
space  for  the  other  campaign,  you  rehash  ... 
and  you’re  done.  But  it  depends  on  the 
candidate.  When  McCain  was  here  in 
April,  the  appearance  had  a  real  ‘Daniel  in 
the  Lion’s  Den’  quality  to  it  because  of  his 
continued  suppmt  of  NAFTA.” 

Skolnick  says  that  checking  for  facts  on 
the  campaign  trail  for  a  small  newspaper  is 
very  different  from  doing  so  in  a  bureau. 

“It’s  generally  easier  to  fact-check  local  and 
state  races  than  federal  races.  I  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  brought  various  con¬ 
tradictions  up  to  candidates  —  I  remember 
John  Kerr\’  almost  yelling  at  me  one  time, 
and  I  have  been  yelled  at  before  by  various 
local  candidates.  Sometimes  all  you  can  do 
is  ask  a  question,  ask  again  if  it  doesn’t  get 
answered,  and  keep  asking  until  someone 
at  the  back  says,  ‘Next  question.’” 

The  challenges  are  even  more  acute  for 
very  small  newspapers  in  Ohio.  David 
Trinko,  senior  content  editor  for  The  Lima 
(Ohio)  News,  spoke  to  E^P  the  day  before  a 
McCain  appearance  there.  Trinko  planned 
to  send  three  of  his  sLx  reporters  to  cover 
the  event.  By  contrast,  when  George  W. 


Lima  News  intern  Jake  Stevens,  front  left, 
sizes  up  a  shot  beside  a  fellow  photographer 
during  John  McCain’s  visit  to  the  Ohio  city. 

Bush  came  to  Lima  in  his  re-election  cam¬ 
paign,  eight  reporters  from  the  Neu's  were 
on  hand.  “There  are  greater  demands  on 
everyone,”  he  admits.  But  Trinko  said  he 
was  also  concerned  about  the  coverage  of 


McCain:  “We  have  to  balance  the  rock-star 
mentality  of  having  a  big  name  in  a  small 
town,  while  still  holding  his  feet  to  the  fire. 
We’ve  got  to  balance  the  what-did-he-have- 
for-lunch  tvpe  of  story  with  whatever  issue 
comes  up.” 

Despite  the  constraints,  it  would  seem 
that  campaign  coverage  has  taken  a  step 
up  in  quality  compared  to  previous  cvdes. 
Not  so,  according  to  Howard  Kurtz  of  the 
Washington  Past.  “The  coverage  of  this 
campaign  has  been  relentless,  occasionally 
substantive,  but  usually  trivial.”  he  says, 
with  just  a  touch  of  w  eariness  in  his  voice. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  frivolous  stuff,  driven 
by  the  fact  that  we  all  have  blogs,  have  oc¬ 
cupied  a  larger  space.  We’ve  lurched  from 
Hillary’s  laugh  to  Obama’s  love  of  arugula 
to  this  silliness  over  Paris  Hilton.  All  that 
added  to  the  usual  obsessions  with  polls  and 
predictions  has  made  it  all  very  distracting. 

“That’s  not  to  say  that  new'spapers 
haven’t  done  solid  work,”  Kurtz  continues. 

“I  think  new-spapers  do  the  best  job  of 
media  of  holding  candidates  accountable. 

I  would  say  there’s  been  largely  nutritious 
coverage  of  this  campaign,  with  a  striking 
amount  of  empty  calories.”  ® 

For  breaking  news  reports  hourly,  visit 
\gy  www.editorandpublishercom/news 


Video  ado  becoming  ‘great  iriend  ol  print' 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  average  user  of  baltimore- 
sun.com  lingers  between  two  and 
three  minutes  on  the  site,  unless  he 
or  she  checks  out  one  of  the  elaborate  mini¬ 
sites  The  Sun  creates  for  advertisers  who 
buy  video.  On  those  sites,  users  stick  around 
for  an  average  of  six  minutes.  “When  some¬ 
one  is  spending  that  much  time  with  your 
brand,  that’s  prettv'  meaningful,”  says  Thom 
Smith,  director  of  design  and  development 
for  the  Sun's  online  ventures. 

Video  ads  on  the  Suns  site  are  not  simply 
television  commercials  posted  online. 
Instead,  they  take  full  advantage  of  the 
interactive  capabilities  of  the  Internet.  On 
its  mini-site  for  the  builder  Rviand  Homes, 
for  instance,  users  see  a  short  introductory 
spot,  and  can  click  through  for  more  info  on 


MARYLAND 
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communities  around  the  Baltimore  market. 

Video  is  demonstrably  ringing  the  cash 
registers  for  its  advertisers,  too.  Smith  notes 
that  one  advertiser,  LifeBridge  Health  & 
Fitness,  reports  several  people  a  week  in¬ 
quiring  about  memberships  from  balti- 
moresun.com  —  far  more  than  the  workout 
club  gets  from  its  own  site.  What’s  more, 
with  online  video,  those  results  are  not 
just  anecdotal.  The  Sun  can  tell  advertisers 
exactly  how  many  people  are  entering  the 
mini-sites,  how  long  they  stay,  and  what 
action  they  took. 

Video  is  increasingly  becoming  a  main¬ 
stay  of  newspaper  Web  sites,  as  mobile 
journalists  contribute  video  from  the  field 
and  papers  post  Associated  Press  feeds. 

Few’  newspapers,  though,  have  yet  taken 
the  next  .step  to  producing  video  ads  beyond 


■*  Saturdays  ®  Sundays  through  Oct.  19  ■J' 

.jci  Near  Annapolis  in  Crownsville,  MD  Ti 
Clkk  here  for  more  information.  ,j;.  \ 


“brochure  ware” 

—  those  static 
spots  showing 
still  photos 
with  audio. 

“\'ideo  is 

probably  the  great 
friend  of  online 
and  print  that  new’s 
papers  offer,”  says  Thomas 
Silvestri,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  “It’s 
something  each  can  ex 
ploit.  Pictures  can  go  in 
print  and  go  online,  but 
you  can’t  put  video  in  a  newspaper. 

Video  takes  static  pictures  and  words  in  a 
different  direction.” 

The  Times-Dispatch  is  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  developing  online 
video,  which  was  partly  inspired  by 
the  Suns  example.  It’s  been  a  non- 
traditional  start-up  for  the  venerable 
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Baltimoresun.com  videographer  Adam  Valuckas  shoots  the 
Maryland  Renaissance  Festival's  king  for  an  ad  campaign. 


paper.  For  one  thing,  Rick  Thornton,  the 
initiatives  business  development  manager, 
comes  from  the  print  side,  where  he  was  a 
senior  editor  for  the  Sun.  And  parent  com¬ 
pany  Media  General  Inc.  invested  in  an  out¬ 
side  consultant,  known  as  PLAY,  that  took 
about  15  people  from  all  departments  at  the 


paper  and  Web  site  and  got  them 
brainstorming  about  business 
opportunities,  at  places  such  as 
an  Arbv's  restaurant  and  an 
Apple  computer  store. 

A  \ideo  advertising  strategy' 
emerged  from  the  “PLAY  e.vperi- 
ence,”  as  Silvestri  calls  it  —  but  so 
did  other  ideas  that  will  become 
businesses  in  the  coming  year. 

For  now,  Thornton  says, 
“There’s  a  whole  sea  of  mid¬ 
sized  businesses  out  there  that 
for  w  hatever  reason,  cost  or 
whatever,  have  never  been  in¬ 
volved  with  video,  by  which  I 
mean  broadcast  or  cable  [commercials].” 
Video  on  the  newspaper’s  inRich.com  site 
will  provide  them  the  flexibility  to  do 
things  they  could  never  afford  to  do  on 
television,  he  adds. 

Video  advertising  is  not  an  expensive 
proposition  for  a  paper,  the  Sun’s  Smith 


says.  The  site  did  hire  a  dedicated  videogra¬ 
pher  to  ensure  quality  production  values, 
and  invested  about  $10,000  in  equipment. 
“We  do  custom  solutions  for  all  our  adver¬ 
tisers  since  they  range  from  museums  to 
home  builders  to  hospitals,  and  obviously 
those  don’t  lend  themselves  to  the  same 
execution,”  says  Smith.  Most  video  is  sold  by 
the  online  sales  force,  which  w'orks  'vith  his 
group  to  brainstorm  and  pitch  ideas. 

The  Sun  is  in  its  second  year  of  video 
advertising  —  and  while  it  w'on’t  disclose 
financials,  the  business  is  on  track  to 
double  its  revenues  within  the  next  year. 
Smith  notes. 

It’s  a  prospect  the  Times-Dispatch  can’t 
resist,  adds  publisher  Silvestri:  “YouTube 
has  proved  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  have 
a  video  camera,  and  some  fun  ideas.  It’s 
finding  the  unmet  need.”  ® 

For  the  latest  news  in  advertising,  visit 
www.edrtorandpublisher.com/adcirc 


NAA  lowering  its  dues,  streamlining  shows 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

T  NEWSPAPERS,  EVERY  CENT  GOING  OUT  THE  DOOR  IS 

under  intense  scrutiny  —  and  buyouts  are  rampant.  And 
so  it  goes  for  the  organization  that  serves  the  industry, 
too.  For  the  past  year,  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
has  been  retooling  its  mission  and  paring  its  payroll.  There  are 
40%  fewer  staffers  working  at  the  Arlington, 

Va.,-  based  association  than  18  months  ago. 

Head  count  was  at  a  high  of  136,  and  due  to 
attrition,  layoffs,  and  buyouts,  it’s  now  at  82. 

John  Sturm,  the  NAAs  president  and  CEO, 
sa>"s  that  40  employees  were  offered  voluntary 
exit  programs  based  on  at  least  eight  years  of 
service.  Sixteen  of  them  accepted  the  offer. 

Gone  are  entire  areas  that  focused  on  such 
aspects  as  small  newspapers.  A  much-reduced 
technology  staff  now  consists  of  two  people, 
assimilated  into  the  business  development 
division.  Like  its  members,  the  NAA  is  out¬ 
sourcing:  E.W.  Scripps  subsidiary  Media 
Procurement  is  now  responsible  for  tracking 
members’  newsprint  consumption  and  other  related  stats,  for 
example  —  a  changeover  that  took  effect  in  August. 

Mindful  that  newspapers  are  keeping  w'hite-knuckled  grips 
on  the  purse,  the  NAA  is  overhauling  its  membership  dues.  “In 
the  last  strategic  planning  exercise,  it  was  clear  to  me  and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  membership  and  board  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
pay  less  dues,”  says  Sturm.  “That  was  going  to  require  major 
changes  in  the  organization.” 

Paid  in  quarterly  installments,  newspaper  companies  are 
charged  according  to  a  sliding  scale  formula  based  partly  on 
circulation.  The  organization  used  circ  figures  from  2004  —  and 
circ  has  certainly  taken  a  dive  in  the  years  since.  The  organiza¬ 


tion  tweaked  the  formula,  and  is  now  reljdng  on  circ  numbers 
from  2007.  As  result,  the  NAA  will  realize  about  10%  less  in 
revenue  from  dues  this  year.  That’s  before  other  cuts  kick  in:  In 
2009,  Sturm  expects  the  NAAs  dues  revenue  to  drop  about  30%. 

In  2007,  the  NAA  generated  $21.7  million  in  dues  revenue 
out  of  $32.6  million  in  total.  The  rest  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  products,  advertising,  programs,  and  exhibit  fees.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  trade  show's,  its  only  one  —  Nexpo  —  has  been  iced.  In  its 
place  the  association  is  introducing 
mediaXchange,  which  combines  its 
annual  marketing  conference  with 
exhibiting  production  vendors. 

NAA  Vice  President/Advertising 
and  Exhibition  Sales  Kevin  McCourt 
says  that  attendees  and  focus  groups 
indicated  a  “need  for  a  single  event 
that  was  even  more  cross-functional.” 

All  this  coincides  with  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  new  initiative,  w'hich  centers 
around  five  key  aspects:  industry 
growth,  disseminating  best  practices, 
providing  tools  to  facilitate  sharing  among  members,  evangeliz¬ 
ing,  and  —  still  very  much  part  of  the  NAAs  mission  —  defend¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  industry  on  Capitol  Hill.  Sturm  notes 
that  NAA  staffers  held  many  face-to-face  meetings  in  order  to 
engage  members  and  in  some  cases  would  visit  on  site.  “We 
can’t  afford  to  do  it  the  old  way,”  he  adds. 

On  Sept.  25,  the  NAA  will  roll  out  a  virtual  community  with 
blogs,  improved  chatting  functions,  and  eventually,  video. 

“We’re  setting  up  an  infrastructure  so  our  members  can  come  to 
us  any  time,  day  or  night,”  Sturm  says.  “Clearly  in  the  economic 
times  we  live  in,  every  one  is  evaluating  expenses  and  costs.” 

—  with  Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Jim  Rosenberg 


“In  the  eco- 
^  nomic  times 
we  live  in, 
everyone  is  evaluating 
expenses  and  costs." 

—  JOHN  STURM/NAA  President,  CEO 
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Is  your  Sunday  TV  book  a  losing  game? 
Try  a  win-win  solution  from  TV  Guide. 

Get  out  of  the  TV  listings  business  with  a  targeted  alternative  from  the  most  trusted  name  in  television 
guidance.  With  "Powered  by  TV  Guide"  grids  both  in-paper  and  online  plus  a  reduced  subscription  rate 
to  our  magazine,  your  readers  get  access  to  the  best  TV  content  available.  And  you  get  to  eliminate  the 
costly  production  of  your  TV  book  once  and  for  all. 

Think  win-win— email  TVSolutions@tvguide.com  or  call  John  Geiger  at  610.293.8847  to  learn  more. 
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When  stuck  for  a 
source,  look  here 
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BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  public 

relations  veteran  and  Web  junkie 
Peter  Shankman  used  his  Facebook 
page  to  give  reporter  friends  a  place  to  find 
sources.  Since  then,  \v\wv.helpareporter.  com 
has  become  a  daily  necessitj’  for  hundreds 
of  journalists  —  as  well  as  many  publicists 
seeking  to  get  their  clients  some  press,  all 
through  a  simple  Web-based  newsletter. 

“Reporters  w  ho  are  triends  of  mine 
would  call  me  looking  for  sources,”  says 
Shankman,  36.  A  founding  editor  of  AOL 
News  in  1995,  he  has  since  done  PR  and 
Web  consulting  and  created 
the  successful  Geek  Factor}’ 
public  relations  outlet.  He  h 

initially  used  his  Facebook  * 

page  to  match  up  scnbes  and 
sources  in  November  2007, 
then  extended  it  to  a  separate  Web  site  in 
March  when  demand  grew'.  Journalists 
looking  for  sources,  and  those  seeking  to 
create  some  news,  can  rtsit  and  sign  up. 

Three  times  a  da>^  Shankman  sends  out 
e-mails  with  topics  and  names  of  reporters 
looking  for  sources.  If  a  w  ould-be  source 
thinks  that  he  or  she  can  contribute  to  a 
journalist  who  is  listed,  they  can  respond  by 
e-mail.  “The  whole  logic  is  that  it  lists  the 
sources  a  reporter  can  get,”  says  Shankman. 
“There  are  25  to  45  queries  per  e-mail,  from 
CNN  to  The  New  York  Time^  and  The  Wall 
Street  Journal”  On  Aug.  5,  Shankman 
Ixiasted  his  20,000th  registered  member 
receiving  the  daily  missives. 

An  Et^P  query'  within  one  of  the  e-mails 
seeking  users  of  the  site  brought  a  flood  of 
testimonials  praising  Shankman.  “It  was 
great,”  wrote  Erin  Frost,  news  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier,  w'ho  cited  tw'o  experi¬ 
ences.  “The  first  was  for  a  column  on  baby 
names.  I  got  more  than  30  responses  in 
24  hours.” 

Etan  Horowitz,  technology'  reporter, 
columnist,  and  blogger  at  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel,  says  the  site  has  proved  use¬ 
ful  twice  recently:  “Once  seeking  an  expert 
on  digital  movie  distribution  for  a  column 
about  the  new  NetflLx  Player  by  Roku,  and 
once  seeking  expert  comment  for  a  story' 
about  the  increasing  number  of  adults  who 


just  want  to  be  sure  their  circulars  are 
reaching  the  right  readers  and  non-readers. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  clients  who  believe  in 
the  medium,  but  what  they  want  is  some 
tangible  proof  of  the  benefits”  of  delivering 
their  preprint  ad  through  newspapers,  says 
Craig  Desens,  NSA  Media’s  chief  develop¬ 
ment  officer.  Dow'ners  Grove,  Ill.-based 
NSA  and  Tactician  Media  of  Chesterfield, 
Mo.,  convened  a  kind  of  emergency  summit 
about  newspaper  inserts  earlier  this  year. 

The  bad  news  is  that  newspapers  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  once-mightv'  but  now 
shrinking  home-delivered  Sunday  paper  to 
handle  all  the  needs  of  preprint  advertisers. 
“The  dirty’  little  secret  is  40%  penetration 
could  mean  you’re  reaching  e.xactly  the 
wrong  40%  of  households,”  NSA  CEO  Dave 
Walker  warned  at  the  summit. 

But  there’s  way  more  good  news  about 
preprints.  For  one  thing,  the  Net  has 
proven  so  far  to  be  a  poor  delivery’  vehicle 
for  coupons  and  other  retail  traffic-building 
ads.  For  another,  the  newspaper  delivery’ 


Even  in  online  era,  advertisers 
still  want  home  delivery,  but 
only  to  ‘right  readers’ 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  Michael  Lombardo, 
president  of  Tactician  Media, 
looks  at  the  newspaper  industry’ 
these  days  he  sees  two  camps.  “One  camp  is 
newspapers  that  are  still  in  a  cost-cutting 
mode,  bunkering  dow’n  and  not  doing  any¬ 
thing,”  he  says.  “Or  they're  in  a  camp  w’ith 
papers  like  Dallas,  Chicago,  The  Orange 
County  Register” 

What  new  spapers  in  that  latter  camp  are 
doing  is  investing  in  w'ays  to  save  and  even 
—  dare  they  think  it?  —  grow  their  preprint 
business.  But  Lombardo  and  others  on 
both  the  newspaper  and  advertiser  sides  of 
the  preprint  business  say  more  papers  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  advertisers  want 
to  continue  to  spend  big  on  print  —  they 
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force  has  increasing  cost  advantages  over 
direct  mail,  even  factoring  in  increased 
gas  costs,  and  does  something  no  one  else 
can:  deliver  on  Sundays.  Says  Lombardo, 
“Newspapers  rival  the  Post  Office  —  they 
just  don’t  know  it.” 

And  while  classified  ad  revenue  has  been 
collapsing  at  increasingly  high  double-digit 
rates  in  the  past  year,  preprint  advertising 
has  dipped  only  modestly,  even  at  metro 
dailies.  Rather  than  chase,  say,  real  estate 
classified  business  that  is  unlikely  to  come 
back  strong  when  the  economy  turns 
around,  newspapers  can  expect  a  bounce 
from  preprints. 

Newspapers  are  responding  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  targeting  by  developing  sub-ZIP 
code  deliveiy-  of  a  wide  range  of  products. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  instance,  has 
rolled  out  “Preprint  Optimization,"  which 
uses  database  analysis  to  deliver  one  —  and 
only  one  —  preprint  to  ever}’  household  in 
Chicago  by  matching  the  home  with  the 
product  most  likely  to  engage.  On  any  w'eek- 
end,  the  offerings  include  the  paid  Tribune-, 
the  fiw  with  opt-in  home-delivered  Satur¬ 
day  RedEye-,  and  the  free  with  opt-out 
non-subscriber  products  ShopLocal,  a  Red 


Plum-sty  le  ad  package,  and  ~ 

Fin  de  Semana,  the  weekend  ' 

edition  of  the  Spanish- 
language  daily //p^. 

A.H.  Belo  Co.  is  doing 
something  similar  in  its  flag-  ^ 

ship  market.  This  summer’s 
rollout  of  the  digest-like  free  j 

home-delivered  Briefings  is  a  j 
key  part  of  its  strategy’  to  offer  ;  j 
non-subscribers  to  advertis-  j 

ers  on  a  targeted  basis,  rather  ' '  - 

than  with  a  mass  total  market  coverage 
(TMC).  The  strategy  dovetails  with  the 
increasing  interest  of  big  preprint  users 
like  Kohl’s  or  Best  Buy  in  creating  different 
versions  of  ads,  “messaging"  as  it’s  called, 
for  different  microzones. 

At  its  16  largest  newspapers,  Gannett  this 
year  has  been  roiling  out  its  “Sunday  Select” 
—  a  “permission  advertising"  program  that 
wraps  a  package  of  national  and  local  pre¬ 
prints  from  the  paper’s  largest  40  advertis¬ 
ers  in  a  quick-read  editorial  product  called 
Yes'  Your  Essential  Shopper.  It’s  delivered 
free  in  targeted  ZIP  codes  to  households 
that  ask  for  it.  Most  of  the  “subscribers”  to 
the  product  are  acquired  through  telemar- 


truth, . 

_  ^  keting,  say’s  Jeff  Bergm, 

director  of  advertising 

'  paper  Div’ision. 

I  Gannett  had  w  orried 
j  that  the  program  would 
j  cut  into  its  Sunday 
home  delivery,  and 
estimated  that  single- 
copy  Sunday  sales  might  slip  as  much  as 
20%.  “We’ve  had  no  drop-off  at  all,”  Bergin 
reported  at  the  insert  summit. 

NSAs  Desens  worries  that  new  spapers 
scrambling  just  to  survive  will  fumble  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  insert  business. 
“The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,” 
he  say’s.  “Even  though  they  know  it’s  the 
future  of  the  business,  with  a  lot  of  papers 
it’s  hard  for  them  to  make  the  investment.” 

New’spapers  should  realize  insert 
advertisers  are  facing  the  same  factors, 
with  the  price  of  paper  and  transportation 
high.  “Already,  one  of  our  major  clients  told 
us,  ‘We  really  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  new’s- 
paper  game,’”  Desens  adds.  1! 


RedEye’%  Aug.  18  edition 
contained  eight  inserts. 


Campaigning  For  Ads? 


Boost  Your  Political  Advertising  Revenue 
with  Hyper-Local  Election  Management 


The  Caspio  2008  Voter  Guide  provides  the  media 
with  cutting-edge  election  coverage  for  local,  state 
and  federal  races.  Seamless  integration  into  your 
web  site  promotes  readership  and  page  views. 
This  turn-key  application  is  brought  to  you  by 
Caspio,  the  leading  online  database  platform 
trusted  by  hundreds  of  top  newspapers. 
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Wyoming  paper  even  adds 
new  sections 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

PUBLISHERS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 
should  train  their  eyes  on  the 
Wyoming  Tribune  Eagle  in 
Cheyenne,  because  the  15,762-circ  paper 
could  teach  the  big  guns  a  thing  or  two 
about  redesigns.  Go  ahead,  have  them  send 
you  a  copy  —  and  ogle  away. 

On  June  10,  the  McCraken  family 
unveiled  the  papers  new  look.  It’s  an  im¬ 
pressive  example  of  how 
newspapers  can  play  up 
color,  headlines,  and 
photographs,  borrowing 
design  elements  from 
such  magazines  as  the 
redesigned  Business 
Week,  rather  than  USA 
Today.  Subscriptions 
have  picked  up,  and  the 
Tribune  Eagles  number  of  stops  is  at  its 
lowest  since  it  started  tracking  them  in  1998. 

On  the  new  front  page,  the  flag  has  been 
transformed  from  black  script  at  the  top 
of  the  page  to  yellow  letters  across  a  swath 
of  red.  Above  it,  the  paper  teases  stories 
using  simple  bold  headlines  and  a  few 
select  images. 

But  it’s  not  just  Page  One  that’s  changed. 
Flip  over  to  the  obits,  for  example,  which 
now  jump  olf  the  page  due  to  the  sharpness 
of  the  printing  that  gives  the  entire  paper 
a  cleaner  feel.  The  colors  in  both  ads  and 
photos  are  intense  and  finely  honed. 

“1  will  say  one  thing,  it’s  the  most  drastic 
redesign  we  have  had,”  says  Publisher  L. 
Michael  McCraken,  whose  family  also  runs 
the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang  and  three 
other  dailies.  McCraken  says  he  steadied 
himself  for  negative  comments  since  the 
change  was  so  dramatic,  but  the  new  look 
has  so  far  proven  a  hit. 

Brass  Tacks  Design’s  Alan  Jacobson 
was  brought  in  to  put  to  use  the  Tribune 
Eagle's  new  MAN  Roland  Uniset  75,  an 
investment  including  a  plant  e.xpansion 
that  totaled  $15.5  million.  “You  really  need 
someone  from  the  outside  to  make  you 
think  in  different  ways,”  McCraken  says, 
adding  that  Jacobson  and  the  paper’s 


Brass  Tacks’ 
Alan  Jacobson 


Gangs  are  forreal 


Tainytmr 
viUMiMbiit 
it  easy 


Puzzles  have 
a  new  home 


employ  ees  worked  on  the 
revamp  for  seven  months 
before  the  relaunch. 

Another  unusual  twist 
—  especially  these  days  — 
is  that  the  Tribune  Eagle 
actually  added  sections 
rather  than  strip  them 
aw  ay.  Pre\iously,  the 
paper  consisted  of  four 
sections  Monday  through 
Thursday.  Now'  each  day 
it  runs  a  free-standing 
classified  section  and 
a  “To  Do”  section  that 
once  ran  weekly. 

Explaining  the  trans¬ 
formation  from  a  weekly 
tab  to  a  daily  section, 

Jacobson  says  people 
didn’t  w'ant  to  wade 
through  24  pages  a 
week  to  find  out  what’s 
going  on  in  the 
community;  four  pages  are  far  more 
digestible.  In  its  new  form,  “To  Do” 
attracts  premium  advertisers,  says  Scott 
Walker,  the  Tribune  Eagle's  vice  president 
of  marketing  and  operations.  He  adds 
that  a  very  low  number  of  people  —  about 
half  a  dozen  —  dropped  their  subscriptions 
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A  new  flag  and  sharper  Page  One 
elements  highlight  the  new  look. 


due  to  the  new  look. 

The  paper  has  been 
selling  about  125  to 
150  new  subscriptions 
a  month,  but  Walker 
says  the  Tribune  Eagle 
started  aggressively 
i  selling  through  kiosks 
i  and  crews.  In  July,  the 
paper  hit  a  new  record, 
with  100  new  sub¬ 
scribers  signed  up  via 
crewing  efforts. 

The  Tribune  Eagle 
isn’t  neglecting  single¬ 
copy  sales,  either.  The 
paper  teamed  up  with 
three  area  convenience 
stores  for  a  promotion 
that  enticed  people  to 
get  a  free  soft  drink  or 
coffee  when  they  bought 
the  daily.  During  the 
campaign,  some  200- 
250  copies  flew  oft’  the  racks  each  day. 

With  an  overall  average  single-copy 
circ  of 3,000,  Tribune  Eagle  e.xecutives 
hope  to  raise  that  average  by  about  250 
copies.  Walker  adds,  “The  idea  was  to  work 
to  increase  single  copy  sales  and  create  a 
better  product  for  subscribers.”  ® 


Reader  reps  on  way  out? 

These  omMs  no  longer  for  YOU 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Newspaper  ombudsmen  have 

often  been  among  the  first  targeted 
for  cuts.  But  since  the  start  of 
2008,  the  axe  appears  to  be  falling  more 
than  ever  on  these  public  editors  and  reader 
representatives,  who  contend  their  work  is 
as  important  as  any  staff  w'liter  or  editor  — 
perhaps  more  so  as  the  industrv’  faces  some 
of  its  toughest  challenges,  prompting  a 
need  for  someone  who  can  handle  reader 
concerns. 

Gina  Lubrano,  former  ombudsman  at 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  e.xecu- 
tive  secretary  of  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen,  declares,  “This  is  unprece¬ 
dented,  this  dropping  of  ombudsmen  left 


and  right.”  Lubrano,  who  says  her  group 
has  27  members  in  the  U.S.,  notes  that 
some  10  newspapers  have  dropped  them  in 
the  past  12  months.  “We  are  going  through 
a  bad  time  in  journalism,”  she  adds.  “Papers 
are  giving  less  to  their  readers.” 

Since  early  2008,  a  string  of  major  news 
papers  have  seen  their  ombudsmen  leave, 
either  through  layoffs,  buyouts,  or  simple 
retirement.  In  many  cases,  cash-strapped 
editors  have  chosen  to  let  those  positions 
remain  empty  —  or  be  eliminated.  Among 
those  that  have  lost  their  ombuds  since 
Januarv':  USA  Today,  The  Sacramento 
Bee,  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis,  The 
Sun  of  Baltimore,  the  Fort  Worth  (Te.xas) 
Star-Telegram,  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  The 
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Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  The  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

James  Witt,  executive  editor  in  Fort 
Worth,  says  10-year  ombudsman  David 
House  was  laid  off  as  part  of  a  50-person 
newsroom  cutback  in  June:  “We  now  have 
a  team  of  40  editors  and  some  senior  re¬ 
porters  who  all  rotate.  We  each  take  it  for 
one  day.  You  take  the  calls,  the  e-mails,  and 
it  has  actually  worked  great.” 

In  early  August,  Pam  Platt,  public  editor 
at  The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  left 
the  post  to  take  an  editorial  board  position 
and  editors  chose  to  eliminate  her  former 
job.  It  had  special  significance  because 
Platt  was  president  of  the  Organization 
of  News  Ombudsmen,  and  the  Courier- 
Journal  had  been  the  first  North  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  to  have  such  a  position  — 
going  back  more  than  40  years. 

“I  was  sad,”  she  says.  “It  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  institution,  but  also  a 
part  of  the  communitv’.  I  was  in  a  lot  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people.”  Platt,  who  held  the 
post  for  seven  years,  says  she  would  receive 
reader  questions  and  complaints  on  all  sub¬ 
jects.  “WTien  we  dropped  the  stock  tables,  it 
was  hundreds  [of  complaints]  that  week,” 


she  recalls.  “I  talked  to  people  everv’  day  and 
I  felt  that  I  raised  [those]  concerns.” 

In  Baltimore,  Paul  Moores  public  editor 
position  was  eliminated  in  Januarv*  along 
with  other  positions.  He 
moved  to  a  deputv’  man- 


^  i  At  her  paper, 

I  Qmbud 

msHHI  has  been ‘*an 
impoitant  part  of  the  . ' 
Institution/’  —  pam  pun 

The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 


aging  editor  role  that  he  says  will  include  a 
blog  where  he  can  write  about  newspaper 
concerns  and  respond  to  reader  questions. 

“There  is  no  regular  column  ammore, 
and  I  had  done  an  internal  memo  to  staff 
each  week  about  issues,”  he  points  out.  The 
public  editor  from  May  2004  to  Januarv’ 
2008,  Moore  admits,  “there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  inevitable  burnout  in  a  job  like 
this.”  He  adds  that  he  would  average  20 


phone  calls  and  30  e-mails  each  day  from 
readers:  “It  is  contact  with  readers  as  much 
as  anvthing,  an  interaction  that  occurs.” 

In  her  final  column  as  Courant  ombuds¬ 
man  on  July  27,  Karen  Hunter  called  the 
job  she  lost  through  a  layoff  fascinating, 
“But  with  a  smaller  staff  and  a  new  Courant 
in  the  making,  there  will  be  little  time  for 
debates  over  such  esoteric  issues  as  political 
slant  of  the  cryptogram  or  the  theory'  that 
race  is  a  fallacv.” 

Orlando  Sentinel  Editor  Charlotte  Hall, 
who  lost  public  editor  Manning  Pynn  to  a 
voluntary  severance  offer  in  March,  says  a 
paper  without  such  a  person  can  cover  the 
needs  of  reader  concerns  better  than  some 
think.  “The  point  is  to  be  accountable  to  the 
public,  and  some  pajrers  have  done  that 
with  an  ombudsman,”  she  claims.  “Some 
write  very  good  columns  and  e.\plain 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  that 
holds  every  editor  directly  accountable  to 
readers  also  works  very  well.  Papers  can 
distance  themselves  too  much  from  readers 
if  everything  goes  to  one  person.  Ther  e  are 
real  pros  to  having  them  and  real  pros  not 
to  having  them.” 

Comments  Pynn:  “^Vhen  I  took  the  job. 
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I  found  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  had 
questions,  but  no  one  to  answer  [them].” 

Palm  Beach  Post  Editor  John  Bartosek, 
who  at  least  temporarily  cut  the  position 
following  the  retirement  of  21-year  ombuds¬ 
man  C.B.  Hanif  in  August,  believes  there  are 
other  ways  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  job: 

“■It  might  not  be  the  exact  same  format  — 
it  might  not  be  a  full-time  position.” 

Former  USA  Today  Reader  Editor  Brent 
Jones,  who  gave  up  the  job  in  July  to  be¬ 
come  standards  and  recruitment  editor,  says 
he  still  handles  some  of  the  same  tasks,  but 
added  other  responsibilities:  “I  obviously 
have  to  divide  my  time,  but  there  will  be 
others  who  will  assist  with  reader  concerns.” 

Deborah  Howell,  ombudsman  at  The 
Washington  Post  since  2006,  says,  “The 
ombudsman  is  the  one  person  the  reader 
feels  like  they  can  go  to  if  they  have  a 
problem  with  the  paper.  That  is  the  per¬ 
son  they  know'  to  go  to.”  And  Clark  Hoyt, 
public  editor  of  The  Neu'  York  Times, 
believes  cutting  such  positions,  even  to 
part  time,  is  a  detriment. 

“It  is  a  sad  development,”  he  says.  “It 
closes  an  important  avenue  for  readers  to 
talk  to  new'spapers  and  interact  with 
new'spapers,  especially  in  a  w'orld  we  live 
in  today  w’here  newspaper  credibility  is 
under  challenge.  Having  a  voice  for 
readers  is  an  important  role.”  ® 

E-mail  Senior  EditorJoeStrupp  at 
jstrupp@editorandpublisher.com 
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MICHAEL  SCHUMACHER,  AMARILLO  GLOBE-NEWS,  AUG. 14 

A  LONGTIME  DESIRE  TO  SHOOT  A  PeRSEIDS  METEOR 
shower  over  the  famed  Cadillac  Ranch  in  Texais  turned 
into  “a  ghostly  self-portrait,” 

Schumacher  tells  us.  He  had  lit  each 
Caddy  with  a  strobe  and  set  a  long 
exposure  —  which  would  catch  him  at  the  end  of  his  walk, 
seemingly  right  in  the  middle  of  the  storm.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Submit  your  photos  for 
Vy  this  section!  E-mail  us  at 
hottype@editorandpublisher.coni 


post  or  read  about  their  neighborhoods. 
Visitors  linger  on  the  site  —  the  average 
user  spends  about  seven  minutes  per  visit 
and  typically  clicks  about  four  pages  deep. 

While  many  are  draw'n  to  the  micro  Web 
sites.  Neighbors  Go  Managing  Editor  Oscar 
Martinez  says  that  people  still  get  excited  by 
ink  on  paper.  When  he  asks  why  they  use 
the  site,  “again  and  again,  they  say  ‘because 
I  want  to  get  into  print.’” 

According  to  the  Morning  News,  the 
section  is  profitable.  The  paper  goes  after 
small  local  advertisers  like  area  florists 
and  restaurants.  Neighbors  Go  is  mercifully 
designed  to  take  modular  ads,  so  sales  reps 
can  talk  to  potential  advertisers  in  plain 
English.  “Local  retailers  are  highly  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  making  the  wrong  decisions”  w’ith 
ads.  Hartley  notes.  “We  tiy'  to  be  as  painless 
to  deal  w'ith  as  possible.” 

Saturday  is  usually  a  bum  day  in  circula¬ 
tion.  But  according  to  the  paper’s  latest 
publisher’s  statement,  it  had  on  average 
290,698  home-delivery  subscribers  — 
second  only  to  Friday,  at  293,743.  II 


Feelin’  neighborly  in  Dallas 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


content.  Readers  were  tentative  at  first  in 
submitting  pictures  and  stories,  but  quickly 
flooded  the  paper  with  about  500  e-mail 
submissions  a  week  —  not  to  mention  the 
material  that  people  delivered  personally  to 
the  Morning  News’ offices. 

_  _ _ ^  On  April  1, 2007, 

^  rT  ”  _  "  i  the  paper  launched  a 

,  o'rr  »  w  series  of  companion 

i  community  micro- 
^  under  the 
heading  Neighbors- 
Go.com,  through 
which  users  can 
submit  content 
directly  online. 

“We  learned  that 
having  the  print 
before  online  helped  solidify  the  brand,” 
says  Neighbors  Go  Publisher  Diane  Hartley. 

Since  launching.  Neighbors  Go  now 
boasts  10,000  registered  users  who  can 


WHOEVER  SAID  THAT  NEWS- 

papers  have  lost  their  status  as 
social  currency  need  only  look 
at  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  The  A.H.  Belo 
flagship  paper  is  seeing  success  with  its 
reverse  publishing  model  by  appealing 

to  readers  with  what  i - , -  llv 

readers  know  best:  neighbors 

themselves.  m  *  — 

In  2005,  the  paper  tsmmmmmmm 

launched  community'  l|gd||  » 

newspapers  —  dis-  I 

tributed  as  part  of  * 

the  Saturday  edition 
—  targeted  to  select  ■  V  ■ 

ZIP  codes.  Currently,  lIvB  '“"bS'.z.'  = 
the  Mom  i ng  News 

publishes  about  18  editions  of  the  tabloid 
Neighbors  Go  that  runs  any'where  between 
16  to  20  pages,  depending  on  the  area. 

The  concept:  pure  user-generated 
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of  Metroland  Media 
Group  Ltd.,  at  its  awards 
luncheon  during  the 
2008  Fall  Publishers' 
and  Advertising 
Directors’  Conference  . 
Oct.  7-10  in  Minneapolis. 


Skinner  is  the  27th 
recipient  of  this  annual 
SNA  honor,  which 
recognizes  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  and  community 
newspaper  industry. 


the  Mississippi  Press 
Association  and  Missis 
sippi  Press  Services 
Jonesboro  Sun  Editor 
K<)>  Ockcrt  .)r  is  the 
Arkansas  Press  Associa 
tion’s  new  president.  . 


Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America  will  bestow 
its  Dean  S.  Lesher  Award 
on -Murray  Skinner, 
the  just-retired  President 


James  R  “Ramh" 
Ponder,  publisher  of  the 
Sea  Coast  Echo  in  Bay 
St.  Louis  Miss.,  has 
been  elected  president  of 


Hines  will  continue  as  the  editor  of  the 
Fairfield  Citizen-News,  a  position  she 
has  held  for  22  years. 


I)  I  S  T  R  I  C  r  O  F  C  O  L  U  M  B  I  A 
Steven  Komarow  has  been  named  deputy 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Previously,  he  was  the  AP’s 
senior  deputy  international  editor. 


F  L  O  R  I  I)  A 

Alexandra  Caldwell  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Clearwater  Citizen.  Caldwell  joined 
Tampa  Bay  Newspapers  in  March  as  a 
reporter,  and  before  that  she  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Villages  Daily  Sun.  Thomas 
G.  Ten  Broeck  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Chiefland  Citizen,  and 
also  will  have  regional  responsibility  for 
the  Cedar  Key  Beacon  and  the  Willston 
Pioneer  Sun  News.  He  most  recently 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Franklin 
County  Chronicle  and  The  News  Leader 
in  Royston,  Ga. 


NEWSPEOPLE^  EDITORANDPUBHSHER.COM 

H||||||||^gn||||M  WASHINGTON 

David  A.  Zeeck  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  The  News  Tribune  Any 
Tacoma.  Zeeck,  57,  is  promoted  from^' 
executive  editor/senior  vice  president,  of 
I  news,  a  position  he  has  held  since  joining 
1-  paper  in  1994.  Before  that  Zeeck  spent 

I  20  years  at  The  ^nsas  City  Star,  where  he 

Sm  started  his  career  and  worked  as  a  reporter 
before  he  was  promoted  to  city  editor,  managing  editor,  and  ; 
executive  editor.  In  his  time  at  the  Star,  he  was  an  editor  on  two  ’ 
projects  that  won  Pulitzer  Prizes.  He  succeeds  Cheryl  Dell,  who 
in  April  was  appointed  president/publisher  of  The  Sacramento  Bee. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


GEORGIA 

Tim  Rausch  is  the  new  business  editor  for 
The  Augusta  Chronicle.  Rausch  has  been 
a  business  reporter  for  the  newspaper 
since  2007,  and  before  that  was  the 
business  editor  at  The  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 


1 1,  L  I  N  O  I  S 

Scott  Bowers  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Rockford  Register  Star.  He  current¬ 
ly  serves  as  publisher  of  The  State  Jour¬ 
nal-Register  in  Springfield,  and  will  retain 
that  position.  Bowers  spent  17  years  at  the 
Register  Star  as  assistant  controller  and 


Kathy  Day  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
La  Jolla  Light.  Previously,  Day  was  an 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  North 
County  Times  in  Escondido.  She  succeeds 

Cyril  Jones-Kellett. 


ALABAMA 

Brad  Shurett  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Scottsboro  Daily  Sentinel.  Shurett 
most  recently  served  as  president  and 
publisher  of  Marion  County  Newspapers 
Inc.  in  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 


- 1  NEW  YORK 

!  j 

Washington 

is  the  new  race 

^  writer  for  The 
Associated  Press.  Washington 
has  been  the  AP’s  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  since  2003. 


Greg  Stevens  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News  in  Red  Bluff.  Stevens  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Standard  in  Eureka. 


ARKANSAS 

Josh  Tinker  has  been  named  sports  editor 
for  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial.  Tinker  has 
covered  sports  for  The  Morning  News  in 
Springdale,  and  most  recently  was  a  fleet 
manager  for  trucking  company  J.B.  Hunt. 


COLORADO 

Jennifer  L.  Grubbs  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Craig  Daily  Press.  Grubbs  most 
recently  was  news  editor  at  the  Journal- 
Advocate  in  Sterling. 


CALIFORNIA 
Eddy  Hartenstein  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Hartenstein  was  chairman  and  CEO  of 
DirecTV  from  2001  to  2004.  He  succeeds 
David  Hiller,  who  left  the  paper  in  July. 


CONN  E  C  T  I  C  U  T 

Patricia  A.  Hines  has  been  named  senior 

editor  of  Brooks  Community  Newspapers. 


I 
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controller  before  taking  his  current 
post  last  December.  Tom  Lasley  has  been 
promoted  to  general  manager,  from 
marketing  development  director. 


Died 

CHICAGO  SPORTSWRITER 

During  a  season  in  tvHiCH  both  S  % 

of  Chicago's  baseball  teams  have  f  "1  ^ 

been  in  or  near  first  place  for 
months,  one  of  the  few  baseball-related 
down  notes  in  the  Windy  City  was  the 

death  of  local  sportswriting  legend  ^ 

Jerome  Holtzman.  Holtzman  with  Cubs  manager  Don  Zimmer. 

Raised  in  an  orphanage,  Holtzman  became  a  baseball  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  in  1957.  He  moved  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  baseball  columnist 
in  1981,  was  inducted  into  the  writers’  wing  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  1989, 
and  became  Major  League  Baseball’s  official  historian  in  1998.  Chicago  Cubs 
great  Billy  Williams  dubbed  him  “The  Dean.” 

Holtzman  —  author  of  the  classic  No  Cheering  in  the  Press  Box  and  five  other 
books  —  covered  both  the  Cubs  and  Chicago  White  Sox.  An  admirer  of  effective 
relief  pitching,  he  was  also  the  force  behind  the  “save”  rule  being  introduced  in 
1966.  The  Tribune  called  it  “the  first  major  addition  to  baseball  statistics  since  runs 
batted  in  were  recognized  in  1920.” 

A  U.S.  Marine  Corps  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Holtzman  was  also  known  as  a 
loyal  friend.  For  instance,  he  helped  his  buddy  —  pioneering  African-American 
sportswriter  Wendell  Smith  —  get  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1993. 

At  an  Aug.  4  memorial  service,  baseball  Commissioner  Bud  Selig  said  Holtzman 
“was  not  only  my  friend,  but  as  good  an  advisor  as  I’ve  ever  had.” 


Kristen  Schmidt  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  DeKalb  and 
editorial  director  of  the  Chronicle  News 
Group.  Previously,  she  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Kane  County  Chronicle  in 
St.  Charles. 


Jimmy  Bass  is  the  new  circulation  director 
for  the  Mt.  Vernon  Register-News.  He 
most  recently  was  operations  manager. 


I  N  D  1  A  N  A 

Michael  G.  Kane  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Indianapolis  Star.  Kane 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
He  succeeds  Barbara  Henry. 


Steve  Kozarovich  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Tribune  in  New  Albany. 
Kozarovich,  who  is  promoted  from  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
Tribune  as  well  as  The  Evening  News  in 
Jeffersonville.  Jim  Grahn  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  publisher  of  the  Evening  News.  He  has 
served  as  advertising  director  of  the 
Evening  News  and  The  Tribune  since  2005, 


K  i:  N  1  U  C  K  Y 

Arnold  H.  Garson  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Courier-Journal  in 
Louisville.  Garson  has  been  president  and 
publisher  of  the^rg^is  Leader  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  since  1996,  and  has  been  a  vice 
president  of  the  West  Group  of  Gannett 
U.S.  Community  Publishing  since  2000. 
He  succeeds  Donise  Ivoy,  who  was  named 
the  Couner-Jowrno/’s  chairman  in  June. 


Cbe  ^o<t-^earcbUgbt 

ISW  Students  score  well  on  C»CT 


THE  BAINBRIDGE  (GA) 
POST-SEARCHLIGHT 

(7,300  twice-weekly  circulation) 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  I  S 
James  Kinsella  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  Cape  Cod  Today.  Kinsella  most 
recently  served  as  news  editor  of  the 
Vineyard  Gazette  in  Edgartown. 


Health  project 
$ees  8$0~pius 


M  I  C  H  1  G  A  N 

Gary  Lamberg  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune.  Lamberg 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger  and  was  region¬ 
al  vice  president  of  American  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Media  of  Ohio. 


TO  « 

BAINBRIDGE  MEDIA  LLC 

an  affiliate  of  BOONE  NEWSPAPERS  INC 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  the  Griffin  Family 
in  this  transaction. 


M  I  s  s  o  u  R  I 

Floyd  Jernigan  has  been  appointed 

publisher  of  the  Rolla  Daily  News,  the 
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David  Lipman 

77,  Died  July  31 
FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR, 

ST.  LOUIS  POSTDISPATCH 

David  Lipman  spent 
14  of  his  36  years  at 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  as  managing  editor. 
But  one  of  his  shining 
moments  came  when  he 
was  a  news  editor  in  1971. 

With  senior  editors  out 
of  town,  it  w'as  Lipman’s 
call  whether  or  not  to  run 
the  Pentagon  Papers  — 
the  47-volume,  top-secret 
Department  of  Defense 
histoiy'  of  U.S.  militarv’  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  Lipman  opted  to 
publish  them,  but  admit¬ 


ted  he  “aged  considerably 
in  one  day.”  One  result 
was  a  visit  from  a  federal 
marshal.  Another  w'as  his 
promotion  to  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  in 
1979,  and  ran  the  news¬ 
room  until  he  took  a  cor¬ 
porate  position  at  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  in  1992. 

Les  Gruber 

90,  Died  July  23 
FORMER  EDITOR,  WILMINGTON 
(N.C.)  STAR-NEWS 

After  stints  at  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald  and  LaCrosse  (W s.) 
Tribune,  Les  Gruber 
joined  the  Wilmington 


Star-News’  predecessor  in 
1958  as  farm  and  state 
editor  and  stayed  on  that 
beat  for  nearly  30  years. 

Gruber  retired  from 
frill-time  journalism  in 
1986,  but  went  on  to  write 
the  “Back  Then”  history 
column  for  the  Star-News 
for  another  two  decades. 

When  management 
installed  a  mood-music 
system  in  the  newsroom 
in  the  early  1980s,  Gruber 
is  said  to  have  w  aited 
quietly  a  few  minutes, 
pulled  a  screwdriver  from 
his  desk,  stood  on  a  chair, 
and  disabled  the  systems 
speakers  one  by  one.  They 
were  never  replaced. 


Waynesville  Daily  Guide,  and  the  St.  James 
Leader-Journal.  He  most  recently  w'as 
publisher  of  The  Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner. 

Blake  Dickie  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/production  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Dickie,  who  has  been 
with  the  Post-Dispatch  since  2002,  is 
promoted  from  director  of  operations. 

NEW  YORK 

Ali  Zoibi  has  been  appointed  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  Previously,  Zoibi  served  as 
senior  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Robyn  Tomlin  has  been  named  e.xecutive 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  Star-News. 
Previously,  he  serv'ed  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Bart  Loath  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Minot  Daily  News.  Leath  most 
recently  w'as  group  circulation  manager 
for  Ogden  newspapers,  and  a  regional 
publisher  for  12  newspapers. 

OREGON 

Steve  Silberman  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Statesman  Journal  in  Salem,  as  well 
as  the  Appeal  Tribune  and  TheStayton 
Mail.  Previously,  Silberman  was  executive 
editor  of  the  Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun. 


He  succeeds  Brian  Priester,  W'ho  left  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal. 

Darryl  Swan  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  South  County  Spotlight  in  Scappoose. 
Swan,  who  served  the  paper  previously  as 
news  editor,  left  the  Spotlight  in  May  to 
become  a  reporter  for  the  Tigard  Times. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Randell  Beck  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  at  the  Argus  Leader  in 
Sioux  Falls.  Beck  has  serv'ed  as  executive 
editor  since  2001. 

Leah  Rado  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor  at  The  Daily  Republic  in  Mitchell. 
Rado,  who  is  promoted  from  sports 
reporter,  succeeds  Matt  Higgins. 

T  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 

Marisa  Anders  has  been  named  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Claiborne 
Progress  in  Tazewell.  Anders  had  been 
serving  as  interim  editor  for  the  Progress 
in  addition  to  her  duties  as  managing 
editor  for  the  Middlesboro  Daily  News. 

VIRGINIA 

John  Hoke  has  been  named  business  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  Hoke 
has  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor  for 
the  paper,  and  most  recently  served  as 
deputy  news  editor  for  Chesterfield 
County.  He  succeeds  Pam  Feibish. 
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EDITORIAL 


Goodness  knows,  the  newspaper  business  is  in  an  awful  fix.  I 
But  government  'help’  is  not  the  solution. 


IN  ONE  OF  HIS  Fables  In  Slang 

wxitten  at  the  end  of  the  19th  centun; 
the  great  Chicago  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist  George  Ade  relates  the  storv- 
of  a  young  woman  with  indulgent  parents 
and  a  veiy  small  talent  for  singing,  w  hose 
impromptu  concerts  are  tolerated  by  polite 
company  in  the  drawing  room.  One  day  she 
makes  her  professional  debut  —  and  the 
newspaper  critics,  whose  job  is  to  be 
accurate,  not  polite,  force  her  into  immedi¬ 
ate  retirement  with  withering  re\iew's. 

Ades  moral  of  the  stoiy:  “When  in  doubt, 
tiy  it  on  the  box  otRce.” 

The  box  office  —  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  shrinking 
circulations  and  revenues 
at  big-cit\’  dailies,  the 
disappearing  classified  ads, 
and  di\ing  share  prices  of 
publicly  traded  chains  — 
has  not  been  kind  to  the 
newspaper  industiy’  of  late. 

What’s  worse  is  that  this 
time  around,  the  layoffs,  buyouts,  newsprint 
trims,  and  budget  cuts  —  in  short,  every’ 
strategy  publishers  know  for  muddling 
through  the  ine\itable  dow'ntums  of  their 
cyclical  business  —  don’t  seem  to  be  w'ork- 
ing.  And  no  one  among  the  industry  ’s 
leaders,  from  battle-scarred  veterans  to 
loudmouth  new  comers,  is  offering  any 
plausible  Big  Idea  to  return  to  prosperitv’. 

So  it’s  perhaps  inevitable  that  more 
people  are  talking  aloud  about  ha\ang 
government  come  to  the  rescue.  Trial 
balloons  about  direct  or  indirect  subsidies 
are  being  floated  not  just  by  the  usual  left¬ 
leaning  “media  democracy”  crowd,  with 
their  touching  faith  that  the  same  federal 
government  that  brought  them  a  w  ar 
abroad  that  thev  abhor  and  eroded  civil 


liberties  at  home  will  somehow  dispense 
funds  with  a  light  yet  Solomonic  touch. 

No,  those  talking  up  a  government  bailout 
also  include  such  respected  newspaper 
veterans  as  Seattle  Times  Publisher  Frank 
A.  Blethen  and  editor-tumed-academic 
Geneva  Overholser. 

The  argument  has  a  certain  appeal,  and 
even  some  historical  context.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  which  even  now  subsidizes 
communitv’  papers  with  its  second-class 
rate,  was  created  almost  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  newspapers  were  cir¬ 
culated  widely  and  cheap¬ 
ly,  for  instance.  Journalism 
is  vital  for  the  health  of 
American  democracy 
and  must  not  be  subject 
only  to  the  savageries  of 
the  marketplace. 

At  the  root  of  the 
rationale  for  government 
help,  though,  is  a  big 
logical  stumbling  block: 

If  Sam  Zell,  say  can’t  be  trusted  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  his  Tribune  newspapers  and 
their  journalism,  as  the  critics  of  chain 
ovv’nership  seem  to  think,  why  should 
George  W.  Bush,  or  his  successor  ne.xt 
January’  or  20  January’s  from  now? 

Many  of  the  new  spaper  chains  in  the 
worst  shape  right  now,  the  poster  children 
for  government  aid,  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  They  amassed  their  mountains 
of  debt  pursuing  what  turned  out  to  be 
poisoned  chalices.  There’s  no  reason  to 
believe  bureaucrats  would  do  any  better 
picking  w'inners  and  losers  among  newspa¬ 
pers  —  and  plentv’  of  reason  to  fear  turning 
the  financial  future  of  new'spapers  over  to 
a  federal  government  all-too-enamored  of 
secrecv  and  surveillance. 


There’s  plent\’  of 
reason  to  fear 
turning  over  the 
financial  future 
of  newspapers  to 
the  governinent. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


The  real  'swing  vote’ 


Newspaper  endorsements  may  mean  more  than  you  think. 
Consider  what  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  2004  election. 


IN  THE  NEXT  FEW  WEEKS,  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  BOARDS 

(or,  in  some  cases,  merely  the  publisher  or  owner)  will 
decide  which  candidate  to  endorse  in  the  red-hot  2008 
race  for  the  White  House,  Well,  many  of  them  will,  any¬ 
way.  More  and  more  papers  are  opting  out  of  the  endorse¬ 
ment  process  entirely,  or  concentrating  just  on  local  races  where, 
the  cliche  holds,  they  “might  actually  make  a  difference.” 

Stated  or  unstated,  the  common  belief  is  that  newspaper  picks 
for  president  are  meaningless;  they  influence  no  one,  especially  in 
an  era  when  media  approval  ratings  in  polls  rival  the  paltry 


numbers  for  lawyers.  Even  if  that’s  true,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  w  atch  the  picks  that 
come  out  of  newspapers  with  conserv  ative 
new  owners  such  as  Sam  Zell,  Dean 
Singleton,  and  Brian  Tierney. 

But  actually,  I  beg  to  dilfer  with  those 
who  say  endorsements  have  no  impact. 
Consider  my  amazingly  accurate  nth  hour 
predictions  —  based  solely  on  newspaper 
editorials. 

E^P  has  a  decades-long  tradition  of  log¬ 
ging  endorsements  for  president.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  was  done  in  a  timely  fashion 
before  the  Internet  Age  —  the  mind  boggles 
—  but  in  2004  we  put  to  work  our  excep¬ 
tionally  capable  intern  from  Medill,  Erin 
Olson.  Starting  in  mid-September  of  that 
year,  she  was  charged  with  checking  the 
Web  for  any  and  all  news¬ 
paper  endorsements. 

The  picks  slowly  start¬ 
ed  arriving,  and  every 
few'  days  on  our  site  we 
w  ould  quote  from  some 
of  them.  After  several 
dozen  papers  had  spoken,  Olson  started 
keeping  a  running  list,  state-by-state,  with 
each  paper  listed  along  with  its  2000  pick 


(Bush  or  Gk)re),  its  200  •  ion  (Bush  or 

Kerry’)  and  its  daily  circulation. 

We  also  kept  a  running  total  of  w  ho  led 
in  the  number  of  endorsements,  as  well  as 


the  audience  size  of  the  supporting  papers. 
The  lead  svv’ung  back  and  forth  several 
times,  and  it  was  fascinating  to  chart  a 
fairly  large  number  of  papers  that  backed 
Bush  in  2000  that  now 
chose  Kerry  (the  Iraq  war 
was  a  big  factor). 

It  became  a  popular 
daily  feature  in  the  final 
weeks  of  the  campaign. 
Now,  this  w’as  ftrn! 

Editors  and  publishers  got  into  the  swing  of 
things,  proudly  e-mailing  their  endorsing 
editorials  to  us  as  soon  as  they  appreared. 


We  even  heard  privately  from  a  few’  editors 
who  complained  they  had  been  overruled 
by  a  publisher  or  owner,  or  that  they  had  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  chain. 

In  early  November  2004,  our  final  pre¬ 
election  tally  found  Kerry  edging  Bush  in 
endorsements  by  211-197,  but  topping  him 
rather  easily  in  total  circ,  20.8  million  to 
14.6  million.  So  much  for  newspapers 
swinging  the  election! 

But  hold  on  for  a  minute.  I  knew  that 
endorsements  in  most  states  really  did 
mean  nothing,  since  the  votes  of  their 
readers  w  ere  barely  being  contested.  The 
race  actually  w’ould  be  decided  in  a  dozen 
or  more  “toss-up”  states,  and  in  these  tight 
contests,  a  newspaper  endorsement  —  I 
believed  —  could  be  key,  no  matter  how 
loudly  others  scoffed. 

So,  on  election  eve,  I  probed  the 
endorsements  in  15  battleground  states 
and  aw'arded  electoral  votes  to  one 
candidate  or  the  other  solely  on  that  basis. 
Regarding  Colorado,  I  vvTOte:  “With  Dean 
Singleton  taking  over  as  publisher  at  The 
Denver  Post,  both  of  that  city’s  papers 
lined  up  for  Bush.  Kerry  picked  up  flip- 
flops  in  Boulder  and  Greeley,  but  it’s  not 
enough.  Bush  gets  a  rocky  win.” 

For  Oregon:  “Did  anyone  notice  that  this 
state  went  from  toss-up  to  leaning  left 
(according  to  the  pundits),  right  after  The 
Oregonian  switched  from  Bush  to  Kerry?” 
And  West  Virginia:  “Some  think  this  state  is 
also  still  in  play,  but  don’t  believe  it,  since 
Bush  carries  the  dailies,  5-2.” 

When  the  votes  w’ere 
counted,  I  had  accurately 
picked  the  winner  in  14  of 
the  states,  from  Hawaii  to 
New  Hampshire  —  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  that  would 
count  most,  Ohio.  I  had 
observed  that  Bush  earned 
the  nod  from  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  (after  some 
ownership  intervention),  got  a  no-decision 
from  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  and 
dominated  in  Cincinnati,  Canton,  and 
Youngstow’n.  I  had  closed  my  awarding  of 
Ohio  with:  “A  slight  nod  to  Bush,  at  least 
until  the  court  cases  begin.”  Ouch! 

My  only  blunder:  Florida.  But  I  did  note 
that  if  Bush  w  on  there,  he  would  take  the 
whole  ball  of  w’ax.  This  is  what  happened. 

So,  did  newspapers  decide  the  election? 

A  big  maybe.  If  you  want  to  test  it:  Make 
sure  your  paper  joins  in  —  and  then  send 
the  editorial  (and  any  internal  debate  news) 
to  me  at  the  address  on  this  page.  0 


Greg  Mitchell’s  column 
appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com. 


When  the  votes  were 
counted,  I  had  picked 
the  winner  in  14  of 
the  15  “battleground” 
states  —  solely  on  the 
basis  of  endorsements, 
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Recognizing  managers  who  are  tops  in  op’s 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 
AND  MARK  FITZGERALD 

This  year’s  All-Stars  found  their  way  into  news- 
paper  production  and  packaging  from  all  directions. 

While  their  career  trajectories  are  diverse,  all  but  one, 
as  it  happens,  are  from  East  Coast  newspapers,  and 
four  of  the  seven  saw  service  with  Gannett.  But  for  the  first  time, 
no  women  took  top  honors.  This  year’s  list  features  a  trio  of  es¬ 
teemed  executives  emeriti.  Saddened  by  the  industry’s  sustained 
downturn,  one  remarked:  “I  feel  I’ve  been  blessed  that  I’ve  been 
through  the  best  days  of  the  business.  It’s  in  my  blood.” 

As  in  previous  years,  colleagues  selected  candidates  at  their 
newspaper  companies,  where  top  executives  signed  and  submit¬ 
ted  nomination  forms.  Those  honored  in  the  following  pages 
received  the  highest  combined  scores  in  several  criteria  by  the 
five  judges  listed  to  the  right.  For  a  second  year  these  awards 
include  the  category  of  senior  manager. 

donates  $500  in  the  name  of  each  winner  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Group’s  scholarship  fund  for 
college  students.  Awards  will  be  presented  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
on  Sept.  24  during  ING’s  annual  conference,  to  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Hyatt  Tampa  Bay  hotel. 


Final-round  Judges 


Kelly  Bensen,  Orlando  Sentinel 
operations  vice  president  and  ING 
board  member,  earlier  served  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  engineer,  project  manager,  and 
plant  manager  at  The  Washington  Post. 

4-  Judy  Busby  of  The  Busby  Group 
newspaper  process-transformation  con¬ 
sultants  was  maintenance  and  engi¬ 
neering  director  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
former  Blevins  Harding  Group  process 
consultant,  and  a  production  director. 

♦  Ken  Harding,  a  consultant  who 
was  Tribune  Publishing  vice  president/ 
operations  and  distribution,  has 
specialized  in  newspapers  for  The 
Facility  Group,  McClier  Corp.,  designAI- 
liance,  and  Peter  Lendrum  Associates. 

•f  R.\y  Maly  retired  in  2007  as  vice 
president  and  production  director  of 
The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans. 

♦  Jack  Stanij;y  retired  in  2002  as 
senior  vice  president/operations  and 
technology  at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
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Jonathan  Markey  President 
North  Jersey  Media  Group,  Hackensack,  n.j. 


He  followed  his  father’s  foot- 
steps  —  all  the  way  to  the  top  of 
his  trade.  A  carrier  as  a  child,  the 
teenager  entered  the  world  of  Linotype 
operator  and  composing  room  chief.  More 
than  a  half-century'  later,  the  paperboy  had 
become  president  of  a  newspaper  company. 

After  learning  the  ropes,  rising  through 
the  ranks,  and  fostering  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing’s  expansion  and  move  into  printing, 
Jon  Markey  tried  commercial  printing,  from 
business  forms  in  Virginia  to  ad  inserts  in 
Oregon.  Having  broken  into  management 
with  the  advent  of  cold  type,  he  was  soon 
back  at  newspapers.  “I  landed  in  Gannett  in 
1980,  as  part  of  the  crew  at  Gansat,”  Markey 
recalls,  referring  to  the  operation  that  would 
put  a  new  newspaper  —  one  that  would 
change  all  others  —  into  the  hands  of  readers 
nationwide.  “The  key,”  he  says,  “was  being 
able  to  manage  the  incoming  images  to  be 
able  to  set  a  halftone  curve  for  the  presses 
that  were  out  there.” 

Soon  after,  he  took  Gannett  Offset  com¬ 
mercial  printing  into  the  big  leagues,  adding 
plants,  printing  more  USA  Today  copies  and 
boosting  business  from  $3  million  to  $35  in 
four  years.  He  then  left  for  a  different  sort  of 
commercial  printing  —  this  time  picking  up 
e.xperience  in  heatset  printing  and  binding. 
He  w'as  serving  as  president  of  an  insert 
printer  when  “The  Record  came  calling  in 
the  spring  of  1992,”  he  says. 

“I  basically  told  Mac  I  really  wasn’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  going  to  New  Jersey,”  Markey  says 
of  his  talk  with  Malcolm  Borg,  North  Jersey 
Media  owner  and  former  publisher  of  its 
flagship  daily.  But  he  visited  Borg’s  new 
Rockaway  plant,  talked  to  his  family,  and 
made  the  move.  He  was  sharing  Borg’s  big 


Career  Highlights 


■¥  Wilmington  Sunday  Star 
carrier,  1950s;  learned 
composing,  camera  work 
4-  Amy  Tioks  production 
editor,  1963;  oversaw  change 
to  cold-type,  '69;  named 
assistant  production  director, 
then  printing  and  packaging 
manager,  1970s 
♦  Ran  forms,  insert  printers 


bet.  The  costly  plant  and  equipment  were 
commissioned  in  time  to  see  newspapers 
plunge  into  their  worst  slump  in  decades. 

“We  had  no  business  at  the  time,”  Markey 
remembers.  Within  60  days,  the  first  job  was 


contracted,  followed  by  Investors  Business 
Daily  and  USA  Today.  Business  came  to  $9 
million  that  first  year  and  kept  growing. 
Markey  took  on  sales  responsibility;  and  in 
1996  was  named  president.  Capacity  was 
added  in  time  for  the  purchase  of  the  Herald 
News  and  a  stable  of  weeklies. 

Meanwhile,  the  group  w'as  the  industry’s 
first  to  run  SAP  business  software.  Two  years 
later  it  installed  a  Mactive  ad  system,  then 
ppi  workflow'  and  a  PBS  circ  system. 

“The  last  big  piece,”  says  Markey,  “was  the 
decision  to  close  Hackensack  manufactur¬ 
ing”  and  put  new  Wifag  and 
Ferag  technologies  in  Rock¬ 
away,  saving  more  than  $7 
million  per  year.  “That  w  as 
kind  of  my  last  hurrah.” 

“One  of  the  great  things” 
about  the  family;  he  adds,  is 
that  when  technology  could 
be  shown  to  make  a  difference, 
“I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  got 
turned  dow'n.” 
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According  to  Borg,  Markey  turned 
demoralized  production  crews  into  award 
winners,  instituted  full-time  safety  manage¬ 
ment,  and  knocked  down  waste  levels,  even 
personally  training  reelroom  personnel  on 
how  to  extract  the  most  from  each  roll. 

As  much  as  anything  else,  the  familiar 
figure  at  ING,  Ifra  and  Nexpo  trained 
those  who  would  follow'.  Three  became  vice 
presidents.  “John  was  always  about  building 
for  the  future,”  says  Brent  Woodman,  w  ho 
came  up  under  Meu’key  at  Gannett  in  the 
1980s  and  joined  him  again  in  the  1990s. 


Most  satisfying,  says  Markey  was  assem¬ 
bling  “such  a  tremendous  group  of  people”  — 
who  skiied  to  work  in  snowstorms  and 
walked  10  miles  in  the  worst  weather,  even 
the  great  nor’easter  of  the  early  ’90s.  When 
Hackensack  lost  power,  it  sent  pages,  people 
and  trucks  to  Rockaway.  “By  the  time  we 
were  done,  we  were  an  hour  late ...  on  the 
street.”  On  such  occasions,  he  says,  execution 
often  exceeded  the  nightly  norm. 

Markey  encourages  people  to  push 
themselves,  says  Woodman,  who  now'  runs 
AFL  Printing’s  Secaucus,  N.J.,  plant  and 
benefitted  from  Markey  sending  him  to 
management  programs.  He  cites  Markey’s 
mastery'  of  building  relationships,  his  “keen 
ability  to  listen,”  not  just  hear  people  out,  and 
a  knack  for  making  subordinates  feel  like  the 
team  members  they  need  to  be. 

And  when  his  first  wife  died,  those  people 
“turned  out  and  looked  after  me  and  my 
sons,”  he  says.  They  were  there,  too,  not  long 
after,  w  hen  one  of  those  sons  died.  “That 
was  part  of  the  strength  of  the  company.”  11 


4  Joined  nascent  USA  Today 
operation,  1980,  rose  to 
production  director 
4  Led  Gannett  Offset  ’84-88 
4  Exec  for  magazine  printer 
4  North  Jersey  Media  Group: 
manufacturing  vice  president, 
1992,  president,  1996-2007 
4  Operates  consultancy 
in  Weeki  Wachee,  Fla. 
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Ydii  Need  Violet  Chemistry-Free  Plate 


Thinking  of  going  GREEN?  Go  VIOLET! 


Newspapers  everywhere  are  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  costs  and  save  labor.  Now  with  Agfa's  violet 
chemistry-free  plates  the  need  for  developer  is  eliminated.  That  means  labor  costs  go  down,  quality 
goes  up  and  newspapers  become  better  environmental  citizens. 


1  •  The  Environment 

Chemistry-free  plates  have 
already  been  widely  accept¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  recent  innovations  to  in¬ 
crease  the  green  credentials 
and  minimize  - 


newspapers  - 

can  enjoy  the  same  benefits 
with  violet  chemistry-free 
plates.  The  plates  are  exposed 
in  any  30  to  60  mW  violet 
CTP  device.  The  non-image 
area  is  then  removed  with 
a  simple  pH-neutral  wash. 
No  developer  is  needed.That 
means  there  is  no  developer 
to  dispose  of.  Cleaning  out 
the  processor  and  disposing 
of  exhausted  developer  is  no 
longer  required. 


nment  2.  Compatible  with  Exist- 

plates  have  ing  Violet  Platesetters 

idely  accept-  Approximately  two-thirds  of 

}  most  impor-  newspapers  have  violet  CTP 

ivations  to  in-  platesetters.  The  main  reason 

in  credentials  for  this  is  a  combination  of 

-  thebenefits 

the  environ-  With  violet  chemistry-free  of  violet  - 

mental  im-  plates  no  developer  is  needed-  unbeatable 
pact  of  many  speed,  un- 

com  m  Grcldl  hpstrihip 

printers.  Now  developer  to  dispose  of. 

ability,  low 

.ame  benefits  Qf  ownership,  and  excel- 

hemistry-free  image  quality.  Agfa's 

js  are  exposed  violet  chemistry-free  plates 

lO  mW  violet  compatible  with  exist- 

le  non-image  violet  platesetters.  No 

emove  wit  hardware  re-investment 

'  is  needed.  Other  vendors' 

.  ,  chemistry-free  plates  require 

no  developer  .  .  ^  ^  ... 

,  new  high-powered  200  mW 

md  di  in  violet  diodes,  making  them 

completely  incompatible 
jveloper  is  no  ..... 

with  existing  platesetters. 


3*  Total  Cost  Savings 

Cleaning  out  the  processor  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  In  fact,  the 
chemical  processor  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  needed!  Not  only  are  you 
drastically  reducing  the  labor 
costs  associated  with  proces¬ 
sor  cleaning  and  chemistry 
disposal--but  your  quality  and 
consistency  improve  as  well. 
Chemistry-free  allows  you  to 
take  violet  cost  savings  to  a 
new  level. 


4.  Improved  Quality  and 
Consistency 

Now  that  you  have  eliminated 
the  processing  variables,  you 
get  a  perfect  plate  every  time 
that  meets  or  beats  quality 
and  performance  standards. 
These  plates  look,  feel,  and 
behave  like  normal  plates.  On- 
press  performance  is  equal  to 
existing  violet  photopolymer 
plates.  And  because  the  plates 
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Violet  Goes  Chemistry-Free 
Using  Current  Laser  Power 

Download  the  White  Paper  at 
www.agfa.com/ graphics. 


have  a  high-contrast  image,  a 
quick  visual  check  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  - 


show  any  er-  Not  only  are  violet  chem-  free  plates, 

rorsli.e.,  impo-  jstry-free  plates  simpler,  choice 

sition).  com-  gfgener-but 
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for  newspapers  today  and  to¬ 
morrow.  And  with  Agfa's  vio- 

-  let  chemistry- 

violet  chem-  free  plates, 
foe  eimnlor  that  choice 


petitive  violet 


chemistry-free  ‘'’ey  Streamline  operations  quality, 
plates  require  3nd  reduce  total  costs  with  money, 
you  to  put  the  worry-free  plates...  be  bett 


improve 


plate  on  press  - 

to  see  the  image.  With  Agfa's 
violet  chemistry-free  plates 
you  do  not  need  to  use  your 
presses  as  proofers. 

5*  Violet  is  the  Future 
(and  Present) 

There  is  little  dispute  that  vi¬ 
olet  is  the  future  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Whether  it's  a  traditional 
aluminum  plate  or  chemistry- 
free,  only  violet  technology 
has  the  reliability  require¬ 
ments  that  are  paramount 
for  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  dependent  on  the  need  to 
produce  plates  quickly  in  the 
short  time  availaible  for  press 
starts.  Simply  put,  violet 
technology  is  the  right  choice 


;ai  costs  Wlin  money,  and 
;es...  be  better  en- 

-  vironmental 

citizens.  All  while  using  your 
existing  platesetters.a 

For  more  information  on  how 
violet  chemistry-free  technol¬ 
ogy  can  improve  your  opera¬ 
tions,  contact: 

Sheila  Nysko 

Business  Development  Manager 
800.540.2432,  ext.  7042 
sheila.nysko@agfa.com 


AGFA 


4  STEPS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


Agfa's  violet  chemistry-free 
plates  are  coated  on  high  quality 
grained  and  anodized  aluminium. 
The  coating  is  sensitized  to  Violet 
(405nm)  light. 


During  exposure,  the  violet  diode 
hardens  the  image  area.  The  non 
image  remains  un-exposed. 


The  exposed  |>late  is  gummed 
with  a  Ph-neutral  solution.  During 
this  process  the  soft,  unexposed 
non-image  area  is  removed  by 
the  gum. 


The  finished  plate  looks,  feels 
and  prints  like  a  normal  plate. 
The  plate  isn't  sensitive  to  light, 
and  can  be  stored  prior  to  press 
if  needed. 
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More  than  150,000 


Thomas  Lombardo 

The  New  York  Times 

IN  ONE  SENSE,  ThOMAS  P.  LoMBARDO 
began  his  long  career  at  The  New  York 
Times  simply  because  he  needed  a  job, 
any  job.  “I  was  in  college  in  1975,  playing 
football  at  C.W.  Post,  married,  my  wife 
was  pregnant,  and  I  needed  something 
quickly,”  he  recalls. 

But  new'spapers  were  already  in  his 
blood.  Lombardo’s  grandfather  was  a 
circulation  driver  for  New  York’s  Daily 
News.  His  father  was  a  driver  for  the  Times, 
who  suggested  he  get  a  father-son  union 
card  and  go  dowm  to  the  shape-up  on 
weekends.  A  year  later,  he  made  it  on  the 
union  list  as  a  driver. 

“Once  I  got  a  taste  of  the  business,  I 
was  hooked,”  Lombardo  says.  The  driver’s 
job  was  the  beginning  of  a  32-year  career 
at  the  Times,  which  concluded  with  his 
retirement  in  June  at  age  55,  as  vice 
president  for  production. 

Early  on,  the  Times  spotted  Lombardo’s 
talent.  Within  tw  o  years,  he  w'as  named 
delivery  foreman.  Then  he  became  general 
foreman  for  delivery-  at  the  paper’s  Carl- 
stadt,  N.J.,  plant.  By  1987,  mentored  in  the 
operations  of  the  pressroom  and  mailroom 
by  Tom  Cox,  he  w  as  plant  manager.  The 
following  year,  as  group  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  he  was  planning  what  would 
become  the  industry  ’s  state-of-the-art 
plant  in  Edison,  N.J. 

Lombardo’s  career  encompassed  the 
Times  greatest  period  of  both  production 
quantity  and  quality.  It  spanned  the  era  of 
doing  more  with  more  —  and  the  era  of 
doing  all  that’s  possible  with  less.  “I’ve 
been  involved  in  opening  plants  and 
closing  plants,”  Lombardo  says.  “I  most 
prefer  openings.” 


Career  Highlights 


4  Joined  the  Times  as  a  de¬ 
livery  driver,  1976;  promoted 
to  delivery  foreman  in  1977 
4  Became  manager  of  Times' 
Caristadt,  N.J.,  plant,  1987; 
began  planning  for  opening 
Edison,  N.J.,  plant 
>  As  group  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  1982-92, 
introduced  predictive  mainte- 


Production  Vice  President 


The  first  plant  shutterings  came  in 
Caristadt  —  the  plant  that  had  given 
Lombardo  his  introduction  to  production 
—  and  later  at  the  old  Times  Square  head¬ 
quarters  on  43rd  Street. 

“With  43rd  and  Caristadt,  you  were 
closing,  knowing  you  were  building  some¬ 
thing  bigger  and  better.  So  you  had  that 
attitude  of,  OK,  let’s  move  on  to  new 

technology,  new'  training, 
new  quality,”  Lombardo 
says.  Their  replacements,  in 
Edison  and  College  Point, 

N.Y.,  allowed  the  metropolitan 
Times  editions  to  run  color 
every  day,  to  operate  double 
runs  for  more  efficiencies,  to 
implement  computer-to-plate 
technology,  and  to  automate 
the  packaging  center. 


“When  you  look  at  what  we’ve  just 
experienced,  there’s  a  kind  of  melancholy,” 
Ix)mbardo  adds.  “We  opened  Edison  in 
1992,  and  in  16  short  years  we  closed  it.” 

Plant  openings  are  more  complicated 
than  closings,  Lombardo  concluded.  Some 
byproducts  of  the  new  plants  were  landmark 
agreements  with  New  York  City'  newspaper 
unions  that  over  decades  had  developed 

fearsome  reputations. 
Having  the  chance  to 
open  two  plants  was 
even  better,  he  says. 

“With  the  history' 
of  hav'ing  opened 
Edison,  we  w'ere  able  to 
say,  if  we  had  a  chance 
to  do  it  over  again, 
w  hat  would  we  do?” 
says  Lombardo,  who 
W'as  College  Point’s 
first  plant  manager. 

His  answer  was, 
and  is,  simple:  Invest 
more  in  preparing 
employees  for  the 
move  to  a  new  plant. 
“These  w'ere  people 
who  had  w'orked  in 
Manhattan  in  the 
bowels  of  the  old 
building,  and  had 
never  seen  Edison,” 
he  says.  “Many  never 
had  the  experience  of 
printing  in  color.” 

Lombardo  set  out 
to  make  them  feel 
like  insiders.  In 
orientation  sessions 
running  three  or 
four  days,  production 
executives  and  others  came  back  to  a 
common  theme:  What  College  Point 
meant  to  the  future  of  the  Times,  and  the 
newspaper  industry’. 

It  was  a  strategy'  that  paid  off:  “I’m  most 
proud  that  we  were  up  and  running  w'ithin 
six  months  —  we  were  absolutely,  100% 
full-bore  w’ithin  six  months  of  opening 
the  building.” 

That’s  one  reason  Lombardo  became 
know'n  inside  the  Times  as  the  “product- 
management  guru,”  says  President  and 
General  Manager  Scott  Heekin-Canedy. 

He  notes  Lombardo  left  behind  a  mini-Web 
site  on  the  paper’s  Intranet  with  guidelines 
and  best  practices  for  managing  big 
projects:  “Tom’s  thoughtful  and  analytical 
approach  to  his  many  projects  w'ill  continue 
to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  our  business 
for  many  years  to  come.”  B 


nance,  including  first  comput¬ 
er  analysis  of  press  vibration 
-f  Edison  plant  opened,  Cari¬ 
stadt  plant  closed,  1993 
•f  College  Point  plant's  first 
manager,  1997;  negotiated 
landmark  agreements 
reducing  staffing  levels 
-f  Production  vice  president 
from  2004  to  2008 
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50,000  -  150,000 


John  Rodney  Operations  Director 

The  Press  of  Atlcintie  City,  Pleasantville,  N.J. 


WITH  ONE  PROJECT  AFTER  AN- 

other,  there’s  been  no  winding 
dowTi  into  retirement  for  John 
Rodney.  In  fact,  he  postponed  his  last  day 
at  The  Press  by  two  months. 

But  early  last  month  the  last  day  came. 

His  responsibilities  for  plant,  printing,  and 
packaging  are  now  managed  by,  respectively, 
the  chief  financial  officer,  recently  promoted 
Production  Manager  Tom  Bright,  and  the 
circulation  department. 

Rodney  gained  early  e.xperience  in 
production  management  at  Gannett  dailies 
across  the  country.  But  perhaps  his  more 
interesting  locations  (and  notable  contribu¬ 
tions)  came  later  at  family-owned  papers  all 
closer  to  his  New  Jersey  home,  starting  at 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  where  he  installed 
keyless  indirect  letterpress  devised  by  the  old 
newspaper  Research  Institute,  in  a  project 
with  unanticipated  connections  to  all  the 
jobs  that  followed. 

That  “first  truly  keyless-inking  press  in  the 
U.S.,”  he  says,  was  a  precursor  to  newspaper 
flexography,  which  Rodney  helped  pioneer 
more  than  20  years  ago  at  Maine’s  Portland 
Newspapers.  While  helping  organize  and 
lead  the  flexo  user  group,  he  also  relentlessly 
attacked  problems  of  an  established  printing 
process  that  at  the  time  was  still  new  to 
newspapers. 

“We  all  went  through  the  start  of  flexo, 
doing  the  dog  paddle  and  trying  to  keep  our 
heads  above  the  water,”  recalls  Lemont  Haas, 
production  manager  at  the  Manchester- 
based  New  Hampshire  Union  Leader.  “We 
were  just  trying  to  get  a  paper  out”  that  dis¬ 
pleased  neither  publisher  nor  reader.  Even¬ 
tually  fle.xo  improved,  but  instead  of  sitting 
back  satisfied  with  a  good-looking  paper, 


Career  Highlights 


-f  Apprentice  stereotyper, 
Courier-News,  Plainfield, 

N.J.,  1965 

-f  Rutgers  Univ.  management 
graduate  and  Gannett  Co. 
production  assistant,  1973 
>  Production  manager,  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  until  1978 
♦  Production  director,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  until  1984 


4-  Joined  Portland  (Maine) 
Newspapers,  an  early  flexo 
printing  site 

Started  narrow-web  flexo 
anilox  roll  business,  1993 
4  Joined  NAA  Technology 
Dept,  as  Newspaper  Services 
director,  1994 
4  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City 
operations  director,  1996 


Rodney  “kept  trying  new  and  different 
things.  It  isn’t  easy  to  do  that  when  you’re 
comfortable  with  the  products  you’re  using.” 

Calling  Rodney  “one  of  the  folks  w'ho 
sustains  fle.xo.”  Haas  cited  the  most  recent 
example  last  month:  “Today  he’s  running 
ceramic-dipped  doctor  blades”  —  a  costlier 
alternative,  but  one  that  appears  to  improve 
quality’  and  service  life. 

It  w'as  through  the  Research 
Institute  (also  in  Easton  but 
soon  merged  with  NAAs  pred¬ 
ecessor)  that  Rodney  would 
w'ork  with  longtime  NAA 
engineer  Harshad  Matalia 
and  get  to  know  the  technolo¬ 
gy'  executives  at  an  association 
where  he  would  serve  as 
New’spaper  Services  Director 
after  leaving  Portland. 


From  there,  Rodney  returned  after  31 
years  to  the  Garden  State.  Though  he’s  now 
left  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  he’s  left  it  an 
old  press  that  his  team  can  count  on  for 
perhaps  another  10  years. 

Rodney  also  left  it  with  a  legacy  of  safety 
(auto-locking  press  doors,  and  40%  few’er 
accident.s  with  41%  lower  severity,  leading  to 
97%  fewer  lost  days, 
according  to  Publisher 
Keith  Dawn)  and  well- 
prepared  production 
personnel.  At  the  front 
end,  a  month  before  Y2K 
he  got  the  newsroom 
onto  a  new  system  (re¬ 
placed  three  years  ago 
when  the  company  con¬ 
solidated  IT  functions). 

His  last  major  project 
in  the  packaging  area 
was  a  big  storage  facility- 
completed  last  year 
after  e.xisting  storage 
space  was  the  only  avail¬ 
able  site  for  a  new  Titan 
G60  inserter  from  K&M, 
which  also  rebuilt  the 
older  Harris  machines 
“from  the  ground  up” 
for  weekday  inserting. 
Delayed  city  approvals 
forced  him  to  rely  on 
rental  storage  units  in 
the  paper’s  parking  lot. 

The  Press  was  among 
sites  that  converted 
letterpresses  to  flexo. 
Besides  ceaseless  tweak¬ 
ing  of  the  fle.xo  process, 
Rodney  ensured  that  the 
near-40-year-old  Hoe  Colormatic  keeps 
printing,  and  at  an  economical  web  width.  To 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  he  sent  a  team  and  hired  an 
erector  to  reclaim  a  folder,  “from  the  reel- 
room  up  to  the  balloon  level,”  along  with 
drives,  controls,  clutches  and  every  sort  of 
spare  part  from  the  “virtually  identical”  press 
at  The  Patriot-News.  Another  team  trucked 
back  from  Tennessee  “things  more  specific  to 
flexo”  from  TTie  Knoxville  News  SentineT s 
“very’  similar”  Hoe  conversion,  idle  since  the 
that  newspaper’s  move  to  a  new-,  offset  plant. 

“Since  then,”  he  adds,  “w-e  acquired  a  lathe 
and  a  milling  machine.  So  we’re  able  to  make 
parts,”  saving  money  and  time. 

In  June  and  July  his  staff  alone  performed 
cut-dow-ns,  including  their  ow-n  machine 
work,  on  both  presses  for  web-width  reduc¬ 
tions.  Not  until  those  press  projects  were 
behind  him  would  Rodnev  call  it  a  career.  11 
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Less  than  50,000 


Jim  Falzone  Operations  Director 
Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Co  North  Andover,  Mass. 


IF  REPORTER  JiM  FaLZONE  HADN’T  BEEN 
assigned  to  cover  a  convention  devoted 
to  American  Girl  dolls,  he  might  not 
have  been  in  any  position  years  later  —  as 
operations  executive  —  to  comince  the 
45,000-circulation  Eagle-  Tribune  in  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  to  be  such  an  early  adopter 
of  the  latest  computer-to-plate  technologj’ 
that  the  serial  number  of  its  Agfa  Advantage 
violet  platesetter  is  001. 

He  might  not  have  centralized  production 
of  four  dailies,  saving  Community  News¬ 
paper  Holdings  Inc.  $200,000  annually  in 
labor  costs  alone.  But  for  the  American 
Girl  assignment,  he  might  not  have  built 


journey.  He  began  college  as  an  electrical 
engineering  and  computer  science  major, 
but  when  a  friend  asked  his  help  starting  up 
a  monthly  music  publication  he  caught  the 
journalism  bug.  He  switched  his  major  to 
English,  went  on  to  vviite  for  alternative 
papers  in  upstate  New  York  and  Chicago, 

and  was  hired  as  feature  _ 

writer  for  the  Press  &  Sun- 
Bulletin  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Then,  after  a  string  of, 
well,  dopey  storv'  assign¬ 
ments,  reporter  Falzone  was 
assigned  to  the  American 
Doll  convention  in  town. 


sarcastic  about  it,”  Falzone  recalls. 

He  moved  over  to  the  ad-production  side 
of  the  Binghamton  paper  just  as  it  was 
making  the  transition  from  paste-up  to  full 
pagination.  By  the  fall  of  2000,  four  years 
out  of  school,  he  was  production  director  of 
the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal,  another  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  paper  in  upstate  New  York,  where 
he  spearheaded  the  renovation  of  its  pack¬ 
aging  center,  and  oversaw  a  commercial 
printing  operation  with  revenues  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

Falzone’s  tenure  at  The  Eagle-Tribune 
(he  arrived  in  2003)  coincided  with  nearly 
everj-  industry  trend,  new  and  old.  The 
daily  finally 
went  to 


Career  Highlights 


-f  B.A.  English,  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  University,  1996 
•f  Feature  writer,  Press  & 
Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  1996;  named  opera- 


46%,  passed  $1  million  in 
commercial  printing  revenue 
-f  Eagle-Tribune  operations 
director,  2003,  overseeing 
production  consolidation. 


Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Co.’s  commercial 
printing  operation  from  virtually  nothing 
to  a  tidy  $120,000  business. 

Falzone’s  transition  from  new'sroom  to 
pressroom  in  a  sense  represents  a  full-circle 


An  editor’s  admonishment 
would  prove  to  be  the  last 
straw'.  “I  had  to  wTite  about 
the  American  Doll  conven¬ 
tion  —  and  I  couldn’t  be 


tions  manager  by  2000 
4-  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  pro¬ 
duction  director,  2000;  led 
packaging  center  renovation, 
reduced  employee  turnover 


labor  cost  reduction,  glossy 
magazine  launches;  created 
better-ads  guide  targeting 
high-end  demos;  worked  to 
certify  Konica  violet  plates 


Fred  Stanton  III  ■  Production  Director  •  Times  Herald-Record] 


for  being  honored  as  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
2008  Production  All-Star. 


Times  Herald-Record 

Serving  New  York's  Hudson  Valley  &  Catskills  Regions 


recordonline.com 
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AIX  STARS 


morning  publication, 
but  it  was  ahead  of  the 
curve  in  its  production 
consolidation  of  four 
dailies.  The  paper  moved 
to  28-pound  newsprint 
to  cut  consumption  by 
7%,  but  tripled  safety 
training.  Falzone  designed 
an  incentive  package  that 
encourages  packaging 
center  employees  to  show 
up  for  work. 

The  combination  of 
journalism,  ad-production, 
and  operations  e.\perience 
makes  Falzone  invaluable 
to  the  Eagle-Tribune,  says 
Publisher  A1  Getler.  “He  is 
always  nominated  to  take  the  lead  on 
projects  that  involve  multiple  departments 
because  of  his  ability  to  adhere  to  dead¬ 
lines,  look  at  the  big  picture,  and  accom¬ 
plish  tasks,”  the  publisher  says. 

And  these  days,  what  projects  do  not 
involve  multiple  departments?  Take  the 
Eagle  -Tribunes  foray  into  glossy  magazines 
that  are  mailed  to  households  in  the  upscale 


parts  of  its  market.  “The  difference  in  going 
to  gloss\'  from  newsprint  is  that  there’s  got  to 
be  a  strong  focus  on  design,”  says  Falzone. 
Without  changing  any  of  the  graphic  staffers, 
he  coaxed  new  looks  that  are  now  reflected 
in  the  newspaper’s  ads  as  well.  “It’s  never  fun 
to  tell  an  artist,  ‘that’s  not  what  will  work,’” 
he  says.  And  to  educate  advertisers  and 
agencies,  he  produced  an  eight-page  tab  with 


20()S 


concrete  e.xamples  of 
design,  digital  graphics, 
and  color  combinations 
that  work  best  in  glossies. 

Eagle-Tribune  quality 
assurance  teams  are  as  much 
a  permanent  seminar  as  a 
watchdog,  notes  publisher 
Getler:  “Graphic  artists 
learn  about  offsetting  creat¬ 
ed  by  belts  in  the  packaging 
center.  Press  operators  learn 
about  variations  of  Portable 
Document  Format  settings. 
Editorial  learns  about 
impression  cylinders  and 
blanket  w  ear  in  the  press.” 

That  only  mirrors  the 
collaboration  that  makes 
any  production  department  successful, 
says  Falzone,  who  is  effusive  in  his  praise 
of  colleagues  such  as  Pressroom  Production 
Supervisor  Sam  Solomon. 

“If  there’s  anything  I  hope  to  get  across 
with  this  All-Star  award],  it’s  that 
production  cannot  e.xist  without  a  whole 
lot  of  people  doing  a  whole  lot  of  w  ork,” 
Falzone  adds.  S 
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“With  TowerClean, 
we  can  now  wash 
all  the  blankets  on 
our  DGM  press  in 
less  than  2  minutes 


Bill  Burgess,  General  Manager, 

Lancaster  Farming,  Lancaster  County  Weeklies  and 
Susquehanna  Printing,  USA 


“A  thorough  clean 
of  all  blankets  is 
achieved  in  less 
than  300  copies” 


jacky  Merieau,  Production  Manager,  Edda  Trykk 
Alesund,  Norway 


Baldwin ’s  press-room  proven  automatic 
blanket  cleaning,  web  cleaning  and 
spray  dampening  systems,  a 

reduce  labor  and  cut  paper  waste  M 

while  maintaining  optimal 
print  quality 


BALDWIN 


Baldwin  Technology  Company,  Inc 

WWW.  baldwintech.  com 
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Career  Highlights 


RouteSmart  software  as  a  way  of  making 
routes  more  efficient  from  a  delivery 
standpoint,”  he  says. 

But  another  aim,  he  adds,  was  to  reduce 
carrier  turnover  with  incentives.  Route 
Smart  eliminated  about  250  of  1,250 
routes,  giving  carriers  more  papers  to 
deliver  and  therefore  more  income  —  but 
in  such  a  way  that  they  were  not  spending 
any  added  time  on  the  routes.  Turnover 
went  from  having  165  routes  down  on  any 
given  Sunday  —  “every  body  was  delivering 
papers,  including  me,”  Woischwill  says  — 
to  a  little  more  than  30  no-shows. 

When  it  comes  to  technology',  though. 


Craig  Woischwill  Vice  President/Operations 

Miami  Herald  Media  Co. 


I  assure  you.  Leaders  can  get  more  blame 
than  they  deserve,  but  sometimes  leaders 
get  entirely  too  much  credit.” 

Miami  Herald  Publisher  David  Lands- 
berg  —  who  also  nominated  Woischwill 
for  the  honor  of  senior  manager  among 
the  E^P  Production  All-Stars  —  might 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVES  WILL 

often  tell  you  what  they  most  love 
about  their  job  is  that  they  never 
know  what  tomorrow  will  bring.  The  Daily 
Miracle  can  be  a  harsh  mistress,  but  also  a 
uniquely  satisfying  one  who  will  never 
bore  you  with  dull  routine.  Nowhere  is 
that  truer  than  at  Florida  newspapers. 

In  his  career  at  The  Miami  Herald, 

Craig  Woischwill  has  delivered  news¬ 
papers  amid  the  wTeckage  w  rought  by 
Hurricane  Andrew,  in  1992  —  tossing 
copies  from  the  same  truck  as  then- 
Publisher  David  LawTence  —  and  was 
vice  president  of  operations  overseeing  all 
its  facilities  in  2005,  when  a  flamboyant 
local  politician  stepped  into  the  Herald s 
lobby  and  shot  himself  in  the  head.  This 
year,  he's  chairing  the  Florida  Business 
Continuity'  Newspaper  Group,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  dailies  that  each  year  plans  anew 
its  contingencies  for  the  hurricane  that 
could  devastate  any  one  of  them.  One  item 
in  a  recent  budget:  A  550-vvatt  generator 
to  ensure  emergency  power  for  the 
Herald s  off-site  packaging  operation. 

It’s  an  environment  that  no  doubt  helps 
focus  a  production  executive,  who  must, 
for  instance,  decide  whether  the  possible 
side  effects  of  moving  to  lighter-weight 
newsprint  —  more  frequent  web  breaks, 
linting,  show-through,  and  set-off  —  are 
worth  the  urgently  needed  cost  savings. 

“At  some  point  on  all  these  projects,  you 
have  to  take  risks  and  move  forward,” 
Woischwill  says. 

He  quickly  adds  that  he’s  not  alone  in 
that  line  of  thought:  “I  work  with  some  of 
the  best  in  the  business.  They’re  all  risk 
takers.  Nobody  gets  here  by  themselves. 


disagree,  in  his  case.  In  the  past  18  months, 
as  Florida  newspapers’  revenues  cratered 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Sunshine  State’s 
housing  market,  Woischwill  vv'rung  out 
savings  in  labor  and  materials  costs  with 
w  eb-width  reductions,  computer-to-plate 
automation,  lower-basis-weight  news¬ 
print,  and  even  rejiggered  staff  scheduling. 

“Craig’s  interpersonal  skills  w'ere  a 
key  to  successfully  managing  the  human 
dimension  of  these  initiatives,  which 

brought  significant  and 
sometimes  unsettling 
changes  to  employees,” 
Landsberg  notes. 

A  good  example  w'as  the 
way  Woischwill  launched 
RouteSmart  delivery'  to 
reconfigure  carrier  routes, 
back  w'hen  home  delivery 
was  still  part  of  opera¬ 
tions.  “We  employed 


Woischwill  is  not  an  early-adopter-at-all- 
costs  ty'pe.  “You  always  have  to  have  the 
early  generation  machines,  but  you  don’t 
have  to  buy  them,”  he  says. 

For  instance,  the  Herald  held  back  on 
implementing  sticky  notes  for  advertising 
because  of  the  “dismal  performance”  of  the 
first  generation  of  application  equipment. 
But  when  it  finally  launched  its  sticky’- 
note  program,  the  paper  went  big,  affixing 
some  55  million  peel-off  notes  to  news¬ 
paper  copies  in  2007. 

Nexi  up:  scented  ink  —  once  testing 
proves  it  can  work,  that  is.  The  Herald 
has  tested  a  chocolate-scented  ink,  and  it 
will  again  in  fall.  Possibilities  beyond  the 
obvious  food  smells  include  nevv-car 
leather  for  auto  dealers. 

“The  key,”  Woischvv’ill  says,  “is  to  be  an 
enabler  to  your  ad  div'ision,  particularly  in 
tough  times,  to  enable  them  to  use  all  the 
arrows  in  their  quiver.”  11 


partment’s  direct  marketing 
and  launched  TMC  operation 
-4-  Guided  1995  launch  of 
inserting/packaging  partner¬ 
ship  with  Goodwill  Industries 
-4  Named  operations  director, 
2000,  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  2007,  overseeing  all 
manufacturing,  transportation 
and  facilities  management 


♦  Joined  Miami  Herald, 

1978,  with  finance  degree 
from  Florida  International 
University 

>  Held  various  circulation 
positions,  including  two  stints 
as  home-delivery  manager 
4-  Served  as  purchasing 
manager/finance  department 
•4  Managed  advertising  de- 
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Career  Highlights 


{N.Y.)  Journal,  and  later  to  Michigan  to 
convert  the  Laming  State  Journal  to  otFset. 

After  Stanton  returned  to  the  Times 
Herald-Record  as  pressroom  manager  in 
1999,  he  was  promoted  to  production 
director  and  asked  to  build  a  commercial 
printing  operation  \irtually  from  scratch. 

Stanton  had  learned  from  Gannett’s 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  how  essential  it  is  to 
calculate  profit  and  loss  on  every  piece  of 
work.  He  learned  for  himself  how  impor¬ 
tant  employee  attitude  is  in  the  success  of 
commercial  work.  “Employees  have  to  look 
at  commercial  the  same  way  they  look  at 
the  core  product,”  he  says.  “They  can’t  look 


Frederick  Stanton  III  Production  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Reco7'd,mM\Qxo\wxi,^N. 


print  quality  and  customer  service.” 

But  then,  doing  it  yourself  is  something 
Stanton  learned  at  his  verj'  hrst  newspaper 
job.  Fresh  off  a  tw’o-year  printing  course  at 
school  in  1975,  he  was  hired  by  the  Port 
Jervis  (N.Y.)  Union-Gazette,  then  Ottaway’s 
smallest  daily  and  now  a  weekly.  He 


WHEN  IT  DECIDED  THE  TIME  HAD 

come  to  trim  its  tabloid’s  height. 
The  Times  Herald-Record,  not 
surprisingly,  had  no  shortage  of  vendors 
willing  to  handle  the  press  and  mailroom 
cutdowns  —  at  prices  that  ranged  well 
beyond  $1  million. 

The  problem  was,  the  Ottaw’ay  News¬ 
papers  daily  already  had  tapped  out  its 
capital  budget  on  badly  needed  press 
controls  and  computer-to-plate  conversion 
—  not  to  mention  a  digital  inking  system 
that  saved  so  much  ink  that  the  return  on 
investment  w  as  even  better  than  the  Times 
Herald-Record  had  hoped. 

So,  Production  Director  Frederick  J. 
Stanton  III  took  the  cutdowm  in-house. 

“The  planning,  the  scheduling,  the 
execution  —  w  e  already  had  the  skill  set,” 
Stanton  says  of  his  production  team. 
Reducing  the  tab  from  16  to  14  inches  on 
the  two  Goss  Metroliner  presses  cost  the 
Middletown,  N.Y.,  daily  just  $100,000.  The 
shorter  tab  debuted  last  New'  Year’s  Day. 

Taking  the  DH’  approach  to  the  cutdow'n 
exemplified  two  of  Stanton’s  philosophies. 
First,  inculcate  a  “shared  vision”  within 
production  —  with  all  on  board  to  reach 
whatever  goal  is  needed,  such  as  hitting 
deadlines  or  reducing  w  aste  percentages. 

The  second  philosophy  is  never  miss  a 
chance  to  reduce  expenses,  in  good  times 
and  in  bad.  “Newspapers  that  surxive  in 
the  future  are  the  ones  constantly  looking 
to  reduce  expenses  now,”  he  says.  “WTiether 
through  technologj',  materials,  methods, 
and  management  of  people,  there  are 
always  efficiency  gains.  At  the  same  time, 
you  have  to  also  look  at  improving  and 
maintaining  quality-  standards  —  both 


worked  in  literally  every  department, 
w-riting  sports  stories  and  taking  photos, 
composing  pages,  shooting  negatives  and 
burning  plates,  and  even  operating  the 
press.  “That  experience,”  Stanton  says, 
“kind  of  evolved  into  a  love  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industiy  itself.” 

Stanton’s  career  took  him  to  much 
bigger  papers.  In  1981  he  transferred  to 
Ottaway’s  largest,  the  Times  Herald-Record, 
as  pressroom  supervisor.  After  five  years  he 
moved  to  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
where  as  The  Record  press¬ 
room  chief,  he  jokes,  “you 
didn’t  even  know  where 
the  composing  room  w-as.” 

Gannett  Co.  hired  him  in 
1989  to  oversee  a  change 
from  letterpress  to  offset 
with  press  maker  MAN 
Roland’s  first  Mediaman 
towers  at  its  Poughkeepsie 


at  it  as  au.xiliarv’  work  or  extra  work.” 

Publishers,  too,  must  approach  commer¬ 
cial  jobs  with  the  proper  attitude,  he  adds. 
“There’s  a  difference  betw-een  publishing  a 
paper,  and  printing  a  paper,”  he  says.  Print¬ 
ing  someone  else’s  newspaper  or  commer¬ 
cial  job  will  not  return  the  big  margins 
publishers  expect  of  their  ow-n  paper,  and 
waste  is  likely  to  be  higher  because  “there’s 
a  difference  between  a  saleable  [news¬ 
paper]  copy  and  what  a  commercial  printer 
will  accept.”  And  never  hire  extra  staff  for 
commercial,  he  warns  —  make  more  prof¬ 
itable  use  of  the  people  you  hav-e  already. 

But  commercial  printing  is  the  best 
kind  of  business  diversity  for  newspapers 
to  embrace,  Stanton  argues,  because  they 
tap  brand-new'  revenue  streams  rather 
than  create  products  that  too  often  com¬ 
pete  for  the  same  ad  pool.  “With  some  of 
these  niche  products,  like  magazines,  you 
are  diluting  —  not  diversifying,”  he  says.  H 


offset  on  MAN  Roland  towers 
4-  Commissioned  mothballed 
TKS  tower  in  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  offset  project 
4  Relaunched  commercial 
work,  reduced  prepress  work¬ 
force  and  managed  major 
budget  savings  as  production 
director  at  Times  Herald- 
Record,  Middletown,  N.Y. 


4  Jack  of  all  trades,  wrote 
sports  stories,  composed 
pages,  shot  negatives,  and 
ran  press  at  Port  Jervis  (N.Y.) 
Union-Gazette,  1975 
4  Pressroom  supervisor.  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
as  it  converted  to  mornings 
4  Oversaw  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal  conversion  to 
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Less  than  50,000 


Girish  Pandit  Regional  Production/Operations  Director 
Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group,  carsoncit>,Nev. 


HEN  HE  WALKED  INTO  THE 

operation,  “that  was  the  first  in¬ 
serter  I  saw,”  Girish  Pandit  says 
of  an  old  Harris  1372.  That  was  only  five 
years  ago  —  an  extraordinary  remark  from 
someone  just  named  a  Production  All-Star 
largely  due  to  his  management  of  major 
changes  to  his  company’s  inserting. 

“When  I  took  this  job,  I  had  zero  experi¬ 
ence  as  far  as  inserting  goes,”  Pandit  recalls. 
He  had  plenty  of  production-  and  distribu¬ 
tion-management  e.xperience,  but  inserting 
isn’t  something  Dow  .Jones  plants  do.  Pandit, 
however,  took  advantage  of  day-  and  night- 


new  gripper  conveyor,  stacking  and  strap¬ 
ping  equipment,  and  inserting  technolog>' 
from  Goss  International. 

Dow  Jones  recruited  the  printing-manage¬ 
ment  graduate  straight  from  West  Virginia 
University  to  a  starting  job  as  an  assistant 
production  manager  —  first  at  its  plant  near 
Chicago,  then  in  Orlando, 
where  he  rose  to  press  and 
mailroom  manager.  In  1999 
he  was  promoted  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  sent  to 
the  plant  near  Atlanta. 

But  with  a  baby  and  a  small 


a  strong  foundation  for  the  children,  says 
Pandit:  “We  don’t  have  any  family  in  this 
country^  and  the  small-town  environment 
keeps  them  grounded  and  it  gives  them  a 
sense  of  belonging.” 

For  Pandit,  the  move  was  a  change  Irom 
running  one  plant  among  many  in  a  large 
company  to  running  operations  for  a  group 
of  papers,  and  commercial  customers,  within 
a  smaller  publishing  company  In  practice,  it 
meant  taking  on  IT,  ad  production,  prepress, 
printing,  packaging,  plant,  deliveries,  and 
distribution  responsibilities. 

Group  Editor  Peter  Kostes,  until  recently 
Sierra  Nevada’s  interim  publisher,  credits 
Pandit  with 
excellent 

ville,  III.,  and  Orlando,  Fla. 

•f  Named  production 
manager  of  Dow  Jones’  La- 
Grange,  Ga.,  plant  in  1999 


Career  Highlights 


-f  Emigrated  to  the  U.S. 
in  1990  with  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Mumbai  in 
economics  and  accounting 


shift  opportunities  to  work  on  the  1372, 
learning  it  while  loading  hoppers. 

And  a  good  thing,  too.  Just  a  few  years  af¬ 
terjoining  Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group,  that 
unit  of  Swift  Communications  commenced  a 
$4V2-  to 


child,  the  Pandits  moved 
west  in  2003,  trading  big-city 
suburbs  for  Nevada’s  verv' 
small  capital  city. 

The  small,  close-knit 


wift  Communications  commenced  a  The  small,  close-knit 
$5-million  post-press  overhaul,  with  '  community'  would  help  build 


4  Graduated  West  Virginia 
University  in  1992  with  a 
printing  management  degree 
Hired  as  an  assistant 
production  manager  at  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  plants  in  Naper- 


-4  Moved  west  in  2003  to 
manage  all  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  and 
packaging  operations  for 
Swift  Communications' 
Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group 
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vays  knew  you  were  a  Star... 
s/ow  everyone  else  knows' 


On  being  named  to 
Editor  8.  Publisher’s 
2008  Production 
All-A- Stars  List 


CNHI 

THE  EAGLE-TRIBUNE  |  THE  SALEM  NEWS 
GLOUCESTER  DAILY  HMES 
THE  DAILY  NEWS  OF  NEWBURYPORT 
CARRIAGE  TOWNE  NEWS 
DERRY  NEWS  1  WEEKENDER 


ANDOVER  TOWNSMAN  THE  HAVERHILL  GAZETTE 


Jim  Faizone,  Director  of  Operations 
CNHI,  North  of  Boston  Media  Group 
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communication  skills,  the 
operation’s  low  accident  rate, 
and  partnering  with  editorial 
teams  to  drive  newshole 
efficiencies  that  have  saved 
$28,000  per  month.  Produc¬ 
tion  projects  have  included 
conversions  from  45-  to  43- 
gram  newsprint  and  from 
plate  burning  to  platesetting, 
stitcher-trimmer  installation, 
and  pressroom  and  mailroom 
expansions  —  all  “flawless 
and  within  budget.”  Calling 
him  “a  proponent  of  new 
technologies,”  Kostes  also 
points  to  Pandit’s  review  of 
UV  printing’s  prospects. 

Pandit,  who  expects  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  MBA  this  month,  also  improved  ac¬ 
counting  for  commercial  printing,  which  he 
says  “is  still  going  very  strong,”  with  revenue 
up  105%  over  the  2008  budget. 

Pandit  “maintains  a  positive  attitude  in  a 
pressure-driven  environment,”  Kostes  writes 
in  his  nomination,  noting  an  average  of  only 
one  late  run  in  360-plus  monthly  press  runs 
and  8  million  inserts.  He  also  cites  Pandit’s 


four-year  press-training  program,  well- 
coordinated  functioning  of  his  seven  sub¬ 
departments,  and  his  ability  to  work  with 
those  outside  production. 

Within  production.  Pandit  built  his  team 
from  the  bottom  up,  coaching  and  promot¬ 
ing  those  with  potential  and  training  staff 
three  deep  in  operational  tasks.  He  also 
finds  time  to  serv'e  the  industry,  as  a  Nexpo 


Ef^PPROflOCnOH 

ALL  STARS 


Planning  Committee 
^  member  for  six  years  and 
as  a  Nexpo  and  user  group 
panelist. 

Pandit,  like  everyone  else 
at  newspapers,  must  do 
more  with  less.  Inserts  at  the 
seven  relatively  small  papers, 
for  example,  have  risen  to 
8V2  million  per  month  from 
7  million  before  Memorial 
Day,  and  “we  are  not  getting 
the  manpower  to  handle  the 
volumes  coming  our  way,” 
he  says.  So  even  after  that 
major  post-press  upgrade, 
he  adds,  “we  have  to  look 
at  creative,  out-of-the-box 
wa\s  to  make  these  things 
happen,”  including  shift-length  and  schedul¬ 
ing  changes  for  fiill-and  part-timers. 

“The  cost  of  paper  and  ink  is  like  a  big 
anchor  on  our  feet,”  Pandit  says,  so  the  group 
is  focused  on  reducing  w  aste  to  save  and  re¬ 
covering  it  to  sell.  For  any  project,  he  adds, 
“we  have  to  start  with  the  objective  and  work 
back  to  see  how  we’re  going  to  achieve  that” 
with  the  resources  available.  [1 
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Editors  and  reporters  at  three 
papers  respond  to  the  latest  round 
of  Tribune  buyouts/layoffs 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  country  has  little  in 
common  with  Florida’s  sunshine  and  tourists.  But  in 
the  world  of  Tribune  Co,,  where  job  cuts  and  redesigns 
^  are  suddenly  all  the  rage,  newspapers  in  these  two 
i  regions  are  finding  more  in  common  with  each 
passing  day  —  and  much  of  it  foreboding. 

While  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune  have  earned 
the  headlines  in  the  Tribune  shakeup,  it’s  the  company’s  other 
dailies,  like  The  Morning  Call  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Florida’s  Orlando 


Sentinel  and  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  that  are  feeling 
some  of  the  most  significant  effects. 

Those  smaller  papers  offer  a  snapshot  of 
the  way  the  Tribune  overhaul  is  reshaping  its 
local  products,  and  many  employees  there 
say  that  staff  cuts  and  the  w'ay  they’re  being 
handled  suggest  none  of  the  papers  will  ever 
be  the  same  again.  “This  will  materially 
change  the  paper,”  says  Michele  Salcedo,  a 
nme-yeax  Sun-Sentinel  staffer  and  recent 
race  and  demographics  editor  w'ho  lost  her 
job  in  July.  “It  has  already  changed  dramati¬ 
cally.  The  culture  in  which  [these]  decisions 
have  been  made  has  not  been  good.” 

And  while  Allentown  would  never  be 


mistaken  for  Orlando,  the  impact  of  Tri¬ 
bune’s  recent  money  woes  on  each  paper  are 
nearly  identical.  In  July,  all  three  papers  cut 
about  20%  of  their  staff  through  an  unusual 
and,  for  some,  confusing  severance  program 
that  mixed  voluntary'  and  involuntary’ job 
losses  w'ith  a  fairly  generous  package  of  two 
weeks’  pay  for  each  year  of  employment. 

The  severance  —  none  of  the  papers  is 
using  the  term  “buyout”  —  w'as  also  issued 
through  each  employee’s  retirement  firnd, 
sparking  an  early-vrithdrawal  penalty  for 
some  who  opted  to  take  the  cash  now. 
Although  Tribune  contends  it  is  covering  the 
cost  of  such  penalties  (see  sidebar,  p.  44), 
many  staffers  find  this  payout  method  at  the 


very'  least  odd,  and  at  the  most,  a  hassle. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  thought  it  would 
come  so  quickly,  and  so  hard,”  says  Linda 
Kleindienst,  the  Sun-Sentineh  Tallahassee 
bureau  chief  w'ho  left  in  July.  “This  is 
unprecedented.  It  is  a  dramatic  change.” 

The  cutbacks  were  also  executed  over  a 
month-long  period,  taking  up  most  of  July 
before  each  w  orker  knew  for  sure  if  he  or 
1  she  was  out  of  a  job  —  even  those  who 
decided  to  leave.  “It  has  been  pretty  bleak  for 
a  couple  of  months  at  least,”  says  Eric  Chiles, 
a  31-year  Allentown  staffer  who  was  forced 
out.  “We  got  memos  for  a  month  or  so  that 
things  would  be  happening  in  July.  Then 
they  happened.” 
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“It  is  a  kind  of  weird  time  for  all  of  us,”  says 
John  L.  Micek  of  the  Morning  CalT s  capitol 
bureau.  “The  ground  is  changing  constantly 
under  our  feet  here.” 


Viexi'from  the  top 

Between  them,  Charlotte  Hall  and  Earl 
Maucker  have  more  than  50  years  of  com¬ 
bined  newspapering  e.xperience.  But  both 
editors,  who  run  the  Sentinel  and  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel,  respectively  admit  the  changes  in  the 
past  few  months  e.xceed  any  they  have  seen 
in  their  long  careers.  “It  is  the  most  profound 
change  in  my  lifetime  in  journalism,”  Hall, 
the  Sentinets  newsroom  boss  since  2004, 
says  of  the  current  newspaper  climate.  “It  is 


a  verv’  hard  time  for  staff,  we  tiy  to  be  as  fair 
as  we  can  and  move  as  quickly  as  we  can.” 

Maucker,  a  Sun-Sentinel  employee  since 
1980  —  including  14  years  as  editor  — 
agrees:  "Nobody  wants  to  go  through  this, 
it  is  a  harsh  realitx'  in  our  business.” 

Like  all  Tribune  properties,  these  papers 
are  responding  to  the  financial  fallout  from 
Sam  Zell  bming  the  compMmy  in  2007  and 
incurring  billions  in  debt  that  must  be  paid 
off.  By  spring,  the  realitx’  was  clear  that  each 
of  these  three  dailies  would  have  to  cut  ai»d 
redesign  —  both  to  reduce  p)ages  and  lure 
new  readers.  The  20%  newsroom  reduction 
was  not  announced  until  June  at  each  pap)er. 
Editors  claim  that  figure  was  not  a  mandate 


“Nobody  wants  to  go  through  this,”  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel  Editor  Earl  Maucker 
says  of  the  staff  eliminations.  “It  is  a  harsh 
reality  in  our  business.”  Still,  he  notes,  the 
paper  has  some  “exciting”  moves  planned. 


To  add  further  upheaval,  all  three  dailies 
launched  redesigns  as  the  cuts  took  effect.  At 
least  in  part,  one  could  interpret  this  move  as 
cutting  off' ones  arm  and  then  bming  a  new 
suit  to  help  disguise  it.  But  while  the  Sentinel 
promoted  its  redesign  with  a  major  Web  site 
ad  that  boasted  the  easier  navigation  and 
flashy  graphics,  the  Morning  Call  barely 
acknowledged  its  changes  —  which  included 
fewer  editorials  each  week  and  increased  in¬ 
teractive  options,  such  as  e.xpanded  reader 
comment  sections  and  more  letters  to  the 
editor.  (Following  several  requests  from 
E^P,  Publisher  Timothy  Kennedy  and 
Editor  Ardith  Hilliard  declined  comment 
through  a  spokeswoman.) 
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from  Tribune  headquarters. 

“Believe  me,  no  one  here  wants 
to  deny  our  readers  important 
content,”  Maucker  wrote  in  a  June 
22  column  that  first  signaled  to 
readers  the  pending  cuts.  “But, 
the  realiri'  is  we  are  a  business  — 
just  like  any  other  in  South 
Florida  that  is  sufiering  in  a 
declining  economy  —  and  must 
take  action  to  reduce  costs.” 

By  June,  all  three  papers  told 
staffers  that  cuts  were  coming 
and  they  could  volunteer  to 
depart  if  they  wanted,  and  they 
would  receive  the  same  two 
weeks’  pay  for  each  year  of 
seivice  as  those  who  would  be 
downsized.  "The  purpose  was 
to  minimize  the  need  to  lay  off, 
if  there  were  good  volunteers 
there,”  says  Maucker,  noting 
that  the  Sentinel  remained 
selective  about  which  staffers  it  allowed 
to  leave  —  and  not  all  the  volunteers  w'ere 
accommodated:  “If  they  were  jobs  that 
were  critical,  skill  levels  w  e  needed,  we 
would  not  consider  them.” 

Asked  why  the  papers  structured  the 
job  cuts  this  w  ay,  with  voluntary  and 
involuntary  cuts  together,  officials  at  those 
properties  w  ere  reluctant  to  e.xplain  further, 
other  than  to  say  it  w  as  done  to  get  cuts 
completed  quickly  and  fairly.  “It  w  as  just 
the  process  w  e  went  though,”  says  Maucker. 
Often  managers  ask  for  buyouts,  make  a 
tally,  and  only  then  go  to  layoffs. 

A  traditional  buyout  usually  requires 
the  papers  to 
take,  by  senioriri’, 
applicants  who 
w'ant  to  leave;  a 
severance  package, 
w  hether  granted 
for  a  voluntary  or 
involuntary  exit, 
does  not.  “A  program  like  this  offers  more 
fle.xibilifr  for  employees  and  managers,” 
says  Hall. 

Tribune  Senior  Vice  President/Corporate 
Relations  Gary'  Weitman  explains  that  the 
term  “buyout”  was  not  used  because  the 
pa\Tnents  came  through  the  company's 
pension  plan,  but  he  won’t  elaborate. 
“Because  of  the  way  the  staff  reductions  and 
severance  packages  are  being  structured, 
they  are  payments  being  made  to  their 
retirement  accounts,”  he  says.  “Beyond  that, 
I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  legal  aspects.” 

Concrete  numbers  on  the  staff  elimina¬ 
tions  were  unclear  until  the  final  cuts  w'ere 
made  in  late  July  at  each  paper.  Only  then. 


employees  say,  were  they  told  w  ho  would  be 
let  go  and  who  could  leave  on  their  owti. 
Maucker  admits  the  process  w  as  unusual, 
but  says  his  paper  sought  to  avoid  as  many 
layoffs  as  possible. 

“There  w'ere  a  lot  of  people  who  knew 
they  w’eren’t  safe,  and  other  people  who 
were  told  they  w  ere  wanted  to  stay,”  says 
Joe  Demmei,  a.  Sun-Sentinel  investigative 
editor  who  was  one  of  the  casualties.  “The 
morale  was  the  lowest  I  have  ever  seen  at 
any  new  spaper  anywhere,  since  the  days  of 
New  York  Nexc'sday  closing  [in  1995].” 

Demma  says  he  was  told  his  job  was  gone 
July  18,  the  day  before  he  w'ould  leave  on  a 


two-week  vacation.  “It  sort  of  changed  my 
plans,  I  had  to  regroup,”  says  the  65-year- 
old  father  of  five.  “It  probably  wasn’t  a 
surprise.  It  is  hard  to  tell  the  way  the  paper 
is  going.  We  are  a  business,  and  w  e  have  to 
[help]  the  paper  to  survive.” 

Orlando  Sentinel  business  reporter 
Harry'  Wessel,  a  34-year  veteran,  agrees: 
“They  are  trying  to  be  humane,  but  nobody 
is  going  to  be  happy  about  this.” 

Do  I  still  have  a  job? 

In  the  final  w  eeks  of  July,  the  exact 
numbers  of  who  had  taken  a  buyout  and 
who  had  been  laid  off  began  to  trickle  out. 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Sun-Sentinel  did 


not  run  stories  about  the  cuts 
until  they  were  completed  — 
and  reported  by  E^P.  The 
Morning  Call,  meanw'hile, 
posted  a  report  July  21  that  it 
was  closing  its  bureaus  in 
Lehighton  and  Quakertown  — 
and  only  mentioned  its  redesign 
briefly  in  one  sentence. 

“The  volume  of  change  is 
nothing  that  we  have  seen 
before,”  notes  Allentow'n 
columnist  Bill  White,  who  kept 
his  job  but  laments  the  loss 
of  others.  “It  is  an  extended 
torture  because  we  had  heard 
cuts  were  coming,  but  it  was 
just  in  the  last  week  [of  July] 
what  the  numbers  were.” 

Several  Morning  Call 
.staffers  were  actually  called  at 
home  with  news  of  their  status. 
“I’m  glad  they  called,  I  was 
happy  to  still  [be  employed],”  says  Steve 
Esack,  a  five-year  reporter  who  was  told  he 
would  be  moved  to  a  new  office  after  his 
bureau  closes.  “I  think  they  did  an  ad¬ 
mirable  job.” 

Tbe  two  weeks’  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  is  similar  to  recent  packages  for 
voluntary'  retirees  at  many  papers,  such  as 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Others,  such  as  those  at  The 
Washin^on  Post,  were  able  to  receive  up 
to  tw'o  years’  salary’  if  they  had  a  lengthy 
tenure  at  the  paper. 

Tammy  Lytle,  an  Orlando  Sentinel 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  seven  years 
and  an  ll-year  employee  who  covered  the 
2004  race  for  president,  was  laid  off  in  mid- 
July  after  being  allowed  to  put  in  a  three- 
day  week  for  several  years.  She  says  that 
after  these  cuts,  the  paper  will  now  have 
one  D.C.  reporter  —  in  an  election  year,  and 
with  a  new  president  coming  to  town  soon. 

“It’s  a  shame,  because  I  think  Washing¬ 
ton  news  is  important  to  Orlando,”  she 
adds.  As  for  the  cuts  being  the  result  of  an 
industry'wide  dow'ntum  and  a  Tribune¬ 
wide  cutback,  she  reflects,  “You  lose  a  job, 
you  lose  a  job.  It  doesn’t  matter  so  much 
who  pulled  the  trigger.” 

Hall  in  Orlando  contends  that  her  com¬ 
pany  is  not  alone  in  the  cost-cutting  realm 
these  days.  “I’m  not  convinced  that  Tribune 
is  cutting  so  much  more  than  everyone  else. 
Different  people  are  doing  it  at  different 
times,”  she  says.  But  being  direct  with 
staffers  and  readers,  and  making  sure  all 
decisions  are  made  before  anything  is 
announced,  becomes  critical.  “I  don’t  think 
you  can  sugarcoat  this,”  she  adds.  “It  is  very. 


“It  is  a  kind  of  weird  time  for  all  of  us. 

The  ground  is  changing  constantly 
under  our  feet  here.” 

—  JOHN  L.  MICIK/The  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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ver>'  stressful.”  She  points  out  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  44  newsroom  staffers  who 
left  her  paper  did  so  by  choice:  “I  was  very 
heartened  by  that,  because  the  last  thing 
you  want  to  do  is  terminate  people.” 

Best  (new)  face  forward 

On  top  of  the  stress  and  uncertainty  for 
staffers  who  would  soon  either  lose  their 
jobs  or  manage  to  keep  them,  all  three 
papers  decided  to  forge  ahead  with  re¬ 
designs.  The  Orlando SentinelXaxmched  its 
new' look  on  June  ^  „ 

more  color  and  /  'j 

graphics  —  and  , 

did  it  with  less  ^ 

than  four  months  i  ‘ 

of  planning  ■ 

August 

2008).  Allentown 
follow'ednext, 
putting  its  new  face  forward  about  a  month 
later.  Fort  Lauderdale  debuted  on  Aug.  17. 

“Our  redesign  is  in  no  w'ay  connected  to 
staff  reductions.  We  are  handling  them 
separately,”  claims  Maucker,  who  boasts  that 
the  new  look  is  “bold,  dramatic  and  more 
use  of  color,  graphics  and  design.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  put  everything  into  con¬ 
text.  We  are  being  encouraged  to  reinvent 
the  new  spaper.”  Maucker  says  the  paper 


will  maintain  the  same  size  newshole,  al¬ 
though  he  had  previously  cut  three  pages  of 
daily  stock  listings  dow'n  to  a  half-page,  and 
moved  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  feature 
items  to  the  back  of  the  business  section. 

“We  have  alw'ays  had  a  much  larger  news 
section  than  most  papers,”  Maucker  says. 

“It  is  now  about  navigation.  We  will  give 
information  for  the  pieces  on  the  front,  but 
add  more  information  inside.” 

In  Allentown,  the  redesign  was  unveiled 
on  July  28,  but  only  Opinion  Pages  Editor/ 


“It  is  a  very  hard  time  for 
staff,  we  try  to  be  as  fair  as 
we  can  and  move  as  quickly 
as  we  can.”  —  charlotte  hall 

Editor,  Or/ancfo  Se/7f//?e/ 


Vice  President  Glenn  Kranzley  w'ould 
discuss  the  changes  —  revealing  that  it 
included  the  cutting  of  his  only  full-time 
editorial  writer  and  the  elimination  of  one 
of  two  daily  opinion  pages.  That  change 
means  the  paper  vv'ill  run  editorials  only 
three  days  a  week,  giving  up  space  on  other 
days  to  reader  comments  and  letters. 

“There  are  not  enough  people  to  do  it,” 
he  says,  noting  he  is  now  the  only  full-time 


editorial  writer,  working  with  a  part-time 
assistant.  “I  have  some  freelance  help, 
but  I  do  the  writing,  do  the  letters,  choose 
and  edit  Op-Eds,  and  plan  coordinating 
artwork.” 

In  each  newspaper’s  case,  it  is  clear  the 
ftiture  will  include  fewer  staffers,  more  Web 
content,  and  a  print  approach  that  has  to 
serve  loyal  older  readers  and  attract 
younger  new'  ones.  Is  that  even  possible? 

Maucker  says  yes:  “The  redesign  will  en¬ 
hance  our  brand  and  give  a  lot  more  appeal 
to  the  reader  in  a  hurry  and  the  reader  who 
wants  in-depth.”  He  also  emphasizes  the 
Sun-Sentinel’s  recent  agreement  with  local 
Tribune  television  station  WSFL-TV  to 
broadcast  an  entire  morning  news  show 
from  the  new'sroom  beginning  in  Januaiy; 
“There  will  be  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
newsroom  for  production  and  staffing,”  he 
says.  “We  have  a  lot  of  things  that  are  going 
to  be  going  on  that  are  exciting.” 

Adds  Hall:  “Change  has  just  accelerated 
in  this  business  and  it  has  been  exacerbated 
because  of  the  economy.”  But  she  contends 
such  challenges  give  newsrooms  more 
incentive  to  cover  their  beats  and  break 
stories:  “Nothing  lights  up  the  staff  like 
good  journalism.”  H 

ForJoeStmpp’sdaily  reports,  visit 

www.editorandpublisher.com/news 


Does  early  withdrawal  really  incur  a  penalty? 

As  l^iBUNE  Company  slashes  hundreds  of  jobs  made  into  the  cash  balance  portion  of  their  retirement  benefits.’ 

from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  When  Tribune  was  taken  over  by  Sam  Zell,  the  company 

the  severance  being  offered  to  most  deoartine  rolled  over  all  existing  emolovee  401(k)  accounts,  while 


As  1’ribune  Company  slashes  hundreds  of  jobs 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
the  severance  being  offered  to  most  departing 
employees  is  not  the  usual  straight  payout.  Because  the 
Tribune  Co.  is  using  an  over-funded  pension 
to  provide  the  two  weeks’  pay  for  each  year 
of  service  that  the  majority  of  exiting  staffers 
are  getting  —  whether  forced  out  or  not  — 
the  money  is  actually  going  into  their 
retirement  accounts. 

If  the  former  employees  want  to  tap  into 
that  money,  they  have  to  pay  an  early  with¬ 
drawal  penalty  if  they  have  not  reached 
retirement  age  —  up  to  10%,  in  most  cases. 

“Ten  percent  is  a  chunk  of  change,”  says 
Lynn  Anderson,  a  reporter  and  Newspaper 
Guild  leader  at  The  Sun  of  Baltimore,  who  took  a  recent  buy¬ 
out  and  then  left  the  paper  in  July.  “I  would  have  absolutely 
wanted  to  keep  it.” 

But  Tribune  Senior  Vice  President/Corporate  Relations  Gary 
Weitman  says  the  pension  approach  is  not  costing  employees 
more,  despite  some  paying  early-withdrawal  charges.  “It  is 
different,”  he  told  E^P,  “in  the  sense  that  you  are  not  getting 
a  check  handed  to  you,  that  is  true.”  But,  he  explains,  the 
eventual  payout  to  employees  is  the  same:  “It  is  a  payment 


Tribune  Staff ers 
Wbo  took  sever¬ 
ance  pay  will  only 
see  It  deposited 
into  their  retire¬ 
ment  account. 


made  into  the  cash  balance  portion  of  their  retirement  benefits.” 

When  Tribune  was  taken  over  by  Sam  Zell,  the  company 
rolled  over  all  existing  employee  401(k)  accounts,  while 
creating  two  new  accounts  for  each  worker,  Weitman  says. 

Those  included  an  ESOP  (Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Program)  and  a  cash-balance 
account  into  which  the  company  places  addi¬ 
tional  retirement  funds.  During  the  current 
and  recent  Tribune  job  cuts,  each  recipient  of 
a  severance  payment  has  had  that  payment 
placed  in  his  or  her  cash-balance  account. 
Those  below  retirement  age  who  wish  to 
withdraw'  the  funds  must  pay  a  10%  penalty, 
as  well  as  related  income  taxes. 

Recipients  can  keep  the  payment  in  their 
retirement  account  until  they  reach  retire¬ 
ment  age  to  avoid  a  penalty,  or  roll  it  over  into  their  40l(k) 
or  an  IRA.  But  if  they  choose  to  take  the  cash  out  now,  it  is 
assessed  the  penalty  fee.  Weitman  notes,  however,  that  when 
the  payment  is  placed  in  the  cash-balance  account,  no  FICA  or 
Social  Security  deduction  (usually  7%)  is  made,  and  Tribune  is 
adding  a  3%  bonus  to  each  payment.  Combined,  that  10% 
boost  offsets  the  10%  penalty,  he  contends. 

“You  make  up  the  10%  you  would  incur  by  taking  it  out,” 
he  says.  “It  is  essentially  a  wash.”  —  Joe  Strupp 
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to  exclusively  distributing  Ferag  products  and  services,  WRH 
Marketing  also  represents  over  one  hundred  leading  graphic 
art  manufacturer's  products  through  their  Trade  endeavors. 
WRH  Marketing's  XtraWin'"  initiative  provides  print  publishers 
with  added-value  ideas  and  innovations  to  attract  more 
advertisers.  These  solutions,  coupled  with  WRH  Marketing's 
local  ValuePlus  "  support  services,  allows  our  customers  to 
continue  Making  News  Every  Day. 


The  Choice  Is  Yours  with... 
trade  brands 

WRH  Marketing  Americas  represents  and  distributes  a  broad 
range  of  trade  products  to  our  graphic  arts  customer  base.  WRH 
Marketing  Americas  has  selected  those  manufacturers  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  experience  and  with  a  proven  track  record 
for  quality  equipment.  By  incorporating  trade  products  into  WRH 
Marketing  Americas'  overall  product  portfolio,  customers  are 
provided  with  a  proven,  flexible  solutions  that  can  address 
virtually  any  requirement.  All  trade  products  are  serviced  and 
supported  through  WRH  Marketing  Americas'  ValuePlus” 
support  program. 


ferag...  SmartStack 

■  Carv  be  used  with  any 
manufacturers  conveyor 

■  Wide  pagination  and  format 
range  including  1/4  fold 

■  Flexible  configuration. 

Left,  Right  and 
alternating  ejection 

■  Multiple  conveyor  ‘ 
feed  options 

■  All  servo  driven 


Split  and  batch  modes 
High  quality  bundles  through 
elevating  bucket  bed 
Standard  and  odd  count 
bundles 

Can  be  used  stand  alone 
or  in  series 


Mariani  Palietizers 

■  High  level  layer 

Fully  engineered  systems 

■  Low  level  layer  o 

can  include  such  options 

■  Robotic  arm 

as  Inter  layer  sheets,  top 

■  Tied  and  untied  bundles 

sheets,  wrapping,  weighing 
and  labeling 

■  Full  range  of  layer 

formation  options 
■  Customized  solutions 

mariani 

www.marianl-it.com 

WRH  Marketing  Americas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  3150  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  ,08648 
Tel  -t-1  856  842  0600  Fax  -i-l  856  842  0989  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 


Ferag  adds  to  inserter,  polybagging  choices 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Following  the  debut  of  three  inserters  from  differ- 
ent  suppliers  at  the  America  East  and  Nexpo  trade  shows 
in  March  and  April,  a  fourth  manufacturer  showed  an 
alternative  to  its  mainstay  machine  at  the  Drupa  trade 
show  in  May.  Introduced  at  Drupa  2004  and  not  heavily  promot¬ 
ed  in  North  America,  Ferag’s  RollSertDrum  reappeared  at  the 
huge  quadrennial  event  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  this  year  sport¬ 
ing  major  enhancements  and  configured  as  part  of  a  versatile 
integrated  system  capable  of  processing  a  variety  of  products. 

Unlike  the  MultiSertDrum,  with  a  cycle  Inc.,  supplier  of  post-press  systems  from 
speed  of 45,000  per  hour,  the  30,000-  Ferag,  its  sister  company  in  Hinwil, 

per-hour  RollSertDrum  is  aimed  at  mid-  Swtzerland.  Whereas  the  MultiSert  uses 
size  newspapers  and  is  “designed  to  be  a  winding/unwinding  systems  for  discs  of 
totally  offline  drum  [with]  no  gripper  stored  or  buffered  product,  RollSert  can 

chain  infeed,”  says  Bariy-  Evans,  sales  vice  ;  take  jackets  hand-fed  using  a  JetFeeder. 
president  at  WRH  Marketing  Americas  The  40  RollSert  systems  sold  so  far  are 


Inc.,  supplier  of  post-press  systems  from 
Ferag,  its  sister  company  in  Hinwil, 
Swtzerland.  Whereas  the  MultiSert  uses 
winding/unwlnding  systems  for  discs  of 
stored  or  buffered  product,  RollSert  can 
take  jackets  hand-fed  using  a  JetFeeder. 

The  40  RollSert  systems  sold  so  far  are 


for  sites  in  Australia,  Latin  America, 
Europe,  and  the  Middle  East.  RollSert 
remains  to  be  shown  in  North  America, 

1  where  Ferag  s  largest  installation  will 
feature  MultiSert  inserters.  At  Transcon¬ 
tinental’s  yet-to-be-built  California 
plant,  which  will  print  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  contract,  Ferag  will  super- 
\ise  installation  of  three  UTR  press 
j  gripper  conveyors,  five  DiscPool  buffering 
'  systems,  five  MultiSertDrums  with  Roll- 
Stream  (capacity  of  12:1  each),  and  40 
JetFeeders,  as  well  as  tw'o  30:2  Goss 
Magnapak  inserters  to  be  integrated  into 
the  workflow',  10  Ferag  MultiStack  stack- 
I  ers  and  20  SmartStrap  strappers. 

But  back  at  Drupa,  Ferag  presented  a 
RollSert  version  with  automatic  make- 
ready  and  a  “much  wider  format  range,” 
says  Evans,  adding  that  “the  extraction 
out  of  the  drum  is  new'.” 

Evans  explains  that  RollSert  formerly 
employed  a  gripper  to  extract  a  copy  on 
j  its  cut  edge  and  then  take  it  to  a  stacker 
i  and  reverse  feed  it,  folded-edge  first. 


Designed  fdr  offline  operation,  the 
30,000-per-hour  Ferag  RollSertDrum, 
aimed  at  mid-sized  newspapers,  now 
offers  several  major  enhancements. 
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The  new  TKS  press  /actory  in  Hum,  Japan 


Our  neiv  press  factoiy  is  just  one  example  ofTKS's  commitment  to  the  future.  By  im/esting  ''<'<<  < 

in  tomorrou/'s  press  needs  todag,  we're  insuring  that  along  with  our  presses,  TKS  itself  is  ^ 

built  to  last.  Signs  of  our  unegualed  commitment  to  the  market  are:  ^ 

•  Building  a  new  state-of-the-art  factor}/  to  provide  more  efficient  manufacturing  capabilitj/ 

•  Refurbishing  a  second  factor}/ for  added  manufacturing  capacity 

•  Increasing  RSD  initiatives  by  added  toob,  space  and  on-site  team 

•  Improving  integration  of  ke}/ departments:  Engineering/Design  and  R6D 

•  Speeding-up  the  response  times  for  engineering  innovations  to  market 

Call  TKS  now  to  hear  more  about  our  plans  for  making  a  press  and  a  company  that's  built  to  last. 


ForilUistin0lmpression 


TKS  (USA).  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  u/ww.tksusa.com 


THEFAMlirOFCOMMmCS 


TKS  and  TKS  (USA) 

^  •  Shaftless  Offset  Presses 
I  -  From  Single-U/ide  to  Triple-Wide 


•ff 


KKS-KAIIEOA  KIKMi  SEISAKHSNO,  LTD. 

•  Material  Handling 

•  Mailroom  System 


TKETOKI EUCTROMO  CD.,  LTD. 

•  Inspection  Device 
•Spray  Dampening  System 


NEUI  PRESS  STMTIRS 

•  Fort  U/ayne,  Indiana 

•  Frederick,  Maiyland 


AND  SOON  TO  IE  NEW 
TOWER  STARTUP: 

*  •  Atlanta,  deoigia 


AMILROOAISySTEAl; 

BTC  Gripper  Conireyor 
•  Columbus,  Ohio 


Ferag's  PolyStream  is  rated  at  30,000  polybags  per  hour,  with  its  FlyStream  belt  integrating  the  repair  function  with  the  collecting  process. 


which  limited  the  flow  to  one  stacker.  To 
move  product  to  more  than  one  stacker, 
gripper-to-gripper  transfer  was  used  to 
reverse  the  orientation. 

Now,  he  says,  RollSert  has  a  paddle- 
wheel  assembly  that  enables  product 
to  be  immediately  held  by  its  folded 
edge,  eliminating  overhead  transfer  and 
restriction  of  delivery  to  a  stacker. 

So  this  year,  Drupa  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  RollSert  to  use  with  an 
inline  stitcher  and  trim¬ 
mer  to  produce  semi¬ 
commercial  w  ork.  For  a 
magazine,  preprinted 
covers  w'ere  run  through 
the  RollSert  s  jacket 
feeder,  into  which  w  ere 
inserted  the  pages  print¬ 
ed  on  new'sprint.  When 
people  saw  the  drum  in 
line  with  the  stitcher  and 
the  trimmer,  they  got  a 
better  idea  of  the  new' 
possibilities,  recalls 
Evans,  adding  that  the 
demonstration  “was 
definitely  a  big  hit,” 
even  among  commercial 
printers. 

“The  cost  of  that  system  w  as  aimed  so 
that  you  don’t  have  to  be  one  of  the  big 
new'spapers,”  says  Evans.  He  estimates 
that,  very  generally  and  depending  on 


configuration,  RollSert  will  cost  “about  a 
third  less”  than  MultiSert  and  require  no 
winding/unwinding  equipment.  Beyond 
cost,  he  says,  are  the  revenue-generating 
possibilities  of  using  RollSert  with  inline 
finishing  equipment. 

Among  prospects  for  whom  RollSert 
may  be  attractive,  Evans  says  discussions 
with  one  led  to  the  possibilit}’  of  installa¬ 
tion  in  inside  a  warehouse  the  company 
owns.  “They  can  put  it  in  there,”  he  says. 


because  it  operates  offline  and  will  be  easy 
to  move  later  if  necessary.  RollSert,  he 
continues,  occupies  no  more  space  than 
another  inserter  with  same  number  of 


feeders.  But  with  inline  equipment  “that 
can  be  added  two,  three  years  down  the 
line  without  major  reconfiguration,”  says 
Evans,  the  user  can  get  more  revenue 
from  the  same  space  another  inserter 
would  occupy.  Each  such  add-on  requires 
only  a  minor  conveyor  change  —  or  none 
in  the  case  of  MemoFlag,  according  to 
Evans.  Developed  by  Ferag,  WRH  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Austria’s  2-year-old  heatset/ 
coldset  daily,  Oesterreich,  MemoFlag  is  a 
glued-on  tabloid  advertising  wrap  applied 
by  an  inline  module  and  not  necessarily  of 
the  same  paper  grade  as  the  newspaper. 

Along  with  other  new  products  and 
seiwices  aimed  at  preserving  newspapers 
by  enhancing  and  e.xpanding  the  number 
of  their  publishers’  products,  Ferag 
showed  a  new-generation  polybagger  for 
inserted  or  collated  products. 

The  30,000-copy-per  hour  PolyStream 
system  owes  its  speed  to  separation  of  the 
infeed  stack  in  the  JetFeeder  hopper  and 
the  new'  PolyPacer  sealing  process,  with 
the  insurance  of  the  FlyStream  collecting 
process’  repair  function. 

Unlike  RollSert,  with  its  improved 
functionalit}',  PolyPacer  is  an  entirely  new' 
polybagger  for  Ferag.  “We  didn’t  even 
have  information  on  the  sales  side  until 
Drupa,”  says  Evans,  citing  some  interest 
among  newspapers,  but  the  biggest 
response  from  co-mailers. 

Four  years  ago  Ferag  utilized  another 


One  of  the  Ferag  PolyPacer’s  four  rotary  seal  bars,  shown  in 
contact  with  the  package,  making  the  cross  seal  and  cut 
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Greater  color  capacity  with  brighter,  crisper  colors  ...  faster  production 
cycles  that  push  back  deadlines  without  delaying  delivery  times  ...  that's 
the  flexibility  that  allows  you  to  generate  fresh  revenue  streams  from  niche 
products  in  the  semi-commercial  and  commercial  markets.  These  success 
stories  are  printing  now. 

Call  us  for  a  demonstration  at  800.522.7521  or  contact  us  by  email 
at  newspaperpress@kba-usa.com. 

The  future  of  newspapers  is  printing  every  day  on  a  KBA. 


KBA 

See  it.  Believe  it.  Run  it.  Profit. 


I  tance  from  one  another,  adjusting  for 
[  changing  formats  and  with  on-the-fly  cor- 
i  rection  possible.  Ferag  Optical  Distance 
Control  maintains  register  for  printed 
bagging.  Plastic  sheeting  thickness  can 
range  from  12  to  60  microns. 

Ferag  regards  its  JetFeeder  as  a  “uni¬ 
versal  hopper”  that  easily  can  separate 
I  and  feed  single  copies  of  materials  in  a 
i  wide  range  of  U-pes  and  dimensions, 
including  a  perfect-bound  product  more 
than  3/8-inch  thick. 

With  the  FlyStream  circulating  belt  and 
the  collection  process’  Intelligent  Repair 
Control,  an  incomplete  package  gets 
another  chance.  Using  JetFeeder  and  Fly- 
Stream,  the  product  flow'  runs  in  reverse 
direction  from  Ferag’s  RollStream  — 
away  from  the  polybagger,  under  the 
loader,  and  then  tow'ard  the  polybagger, 
which  allow's  for  the  repair  capability, 
with  products  remaining  loosely  collated 
and  brought  around  again. 

The  repair  capability  was  a  response  to 
Ferag’s  anticipation  of  “many  more  hop¬ 
per  positions  on  a  FlyStream  than  a  Roll- 
Stream,”  and  therefore  more  opportunity 
for  problems  —  w'hich  Evans  character¬ 
izes  as  a  very  important  consideration  for 
co-mailing  operations. 

In  the  event  a  polybag  is  left  unfilled  — 
W'hich  happens  “any  time  you  recirculate  a 
package  for  repair,”  notes  Evans  —  rather 
than  pull  it  away  w'ith  suction  or  speed 
the  process  to  compensate  for  the  missing 
package,  the  gripper  is  inhibited  and  the 
empty'  bag  drops  out.  But  “there  w'ould  be 
ver\'  few'  cases  where  w  e  had  an  empty 
bag,”  Evans  adds. 

The  same  distance  control  that  pre¬ 
vents  misregister  of  printed  bags  ensures 
1  a  proper  gap  between  stacks  to  prevent 
bags  from  sticking  together.  A  paper 
protruding  from  one  bag  can  prevent 
proper  sealing  of  that  bag  and  the  next, 
and  can  link  the  bags  like  sausages.  If 
they  stay  linked,  the  remedy  is  the  same 
as  when  their  casings  are  empty':  The 
gripper  is  automatically  inhibited. 

Although  promoting  successful  “field- 
I  test  installations”  of  PolyStream,  Ferag 
‘  w'ill  not  identify  those  first  installations 
other  than  to  state  in  a  spring  announce- 
!  ment  that  polybagging  “is  becoming  more 
important  —  especially  in  the  English- 
speaking  regions.” 

But  apparently  not  yet  on  these  shores, 

;  where  WRH  Marketing’s  sales  chief 
I  disclaims  knowledge  of  the  test  sites.  11 

;  Visit  www.editorandpubiisher.com/tech 

I  hourly  for  breaking  news  stories. 
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company’s  sealing  technology,  which,  says 
Evans,  has  speed  limitations  w'hen  run¬ 
ning  a  stack  rather  than  a  single  publica¬ 
tion.  Though  that  bagger  enjoyed  some 
success  in  Britain,  he  says,  “we  knew  we 
needed  to  move  the  polybag  onto  the  next 
level  to  make  it  more  widely  attractive.” 

After  tiy'ing  to  w'ork  with  that  supplier 
and  another  Italian  firm,  Evans  says 
Ferag  decided  “to  try  to  develop  our  ow'n.” 
In  order  to  permit  its  use  on  a  daily  basis 
rather  than  just  for  the  Sunday  product, 
W'hich  has  more  lead  time,  he  continues, 
“30,000  was  always  our  goal.” 

The  resulting  PolyStream  also  uses 
Ferag’s  Top  Performance  Clamp  —  a 

introducing,,, 

the  market  place  for 
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gripper  designed  to  move  bulky  products 
as  thick  as  two  inches  indiv'idually  at  full 
system  speed  to  one  or  more  bundlers. 

The  TPC’s  deep  throat  copes  not  only  with 
the  thickness  but  also  the  weight  of  such 
products,  according  to  Evans. 

PolyPacer’s  RotaSeal,  “w'here  the  lateral 
seal  is  taking  place,”  Evans  explains,  is  a 
rotaiy'  four-head  seal-bar  arrangement  — 
two  pairs  on  axes  w'ith  separate  drives  — 
W'ith  heat  recharge  adequate  for  the  high¬ 
er  speed.  That  speed  largely  results  from 
the  rotarj'  design,  which  eliminates  the 
need  for  sealers  to  repeatedly  speed  up 
and  slow  dow'n.  Their  separate  mounting 
enables  electronic  control  of  the  bars’  dis- 
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ATEX 

Reading,  England 

Until  now  sold  separately  as  an  add-on, 
the  AdSales  CRM  module  will  be  included 
with  every  Atex  AdBase  advertising  user 
license  at  no  additional  charge.  The 
component  provides  advertising 
sales  representatives  with  access 
to  client  information  to  help 
win  business. 

AdSales  CRM 
capabilities  enable  Ad- 
Base  customers  to  create 
tasks  for  activities  and 
schedule  appointments  or 
events,  create  and  track 
sales  campaigns,  develop 
automated  workflows,  set 
budgets,  goals  and  opportunity  tracking, 
manage  customers  (track  sales,  budgets, 
contracts,  statistics),  integrate  with  Micro¬ 
soft  Outlook,  place  orders  directly  into 
the  AdBase  advertising  system,  manage 
quote  workflow,  and  establish  reporting 
and  management  control. 

“There  are  no  additional  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  or  integration  costs  associated  with 
implementing  the  CRM  solution,  as  it  is 
delivered  automatically  as  part  of  every 
AdBase  license  purchased,”  Advertising 
Product  Management  Vice  President 
Steve  Roessler  said  in  a  statement. 

The  AdBase  advertising  solution 
manages  classified,  retail,  pre-print  and 
online  ad  order  entry,  as  well  as  cus¬ 
tomers,  contracts,  graphics,  Web  publish¬ 
ing,  pagination,  accounts  receivable,  and 
business  intelligence. 

prepress 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  purchased  14  Kodak 
Trendsetter  New  s  150  thermal  plateset- 
ters  and  17  Kodak  Prinergy  Evo  w  orkflow 
systems  for  its  printing  plants  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.;  Bowling  Green,  Ohio;  LaGrange, 
Ga.;  Dallas;  Palo  Alto,  Calif;  and  South 
Brunswick,  N.J.  Prinergj-  Evo  also  will 
go  into  Dow  Jones’  advertising  services 
location  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Prinergv’  Evo  is  a 
color-managed  PDF  workflow’  with  late- 
stage  editing  and  imposition,  and  screen¬ 
ing  optimized  for  Trendsetter  output. 

Dow  Jones  National  Production 
Director  Paul  Cousineau  confirmed  that 
the  purchase  represents  the  first  phase  of 


a  conversion  from  film  imagesetting  that 
Production  Vice  President  Larrj’  Hoffman 
earlier  said  would  see  15  plants  receiving 
two  platesetters  each  and  the  two  others 
receiving  three  each.  Each  of  the  14  CTP 
devices  bought  by  Dow’  Jones  will  have  a 
Prinergv’  Evo  RIP,  with  the  remaining 
three  workflow  systems 
available  for  develop¬ 
ment  purposes,  according 
to  Cousineau. 

“This  will  allow  us  to 
output  the  same  dot  on 
every  imager,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  object  is 
»  to  maintain  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  completely 
linearized  PDF  work¬ 
flow,  in  place  since 
2000. 

The  six  Trendsetter 
News  models  range  in  speed  from  60  to 
more  than  240  plates  per  hour  and  are 
available  with  semiautomatic  or  fully  au¬ 
tomated  loading  and  unloading.  Kodak 
attributes  machine-to-machine  accuracy 
to  consistent,  repeatable  halftone  dot 
structures  achieved  by  its  Squarespot 
imaging  heads  and  thermal  imaging’s 
binary  nature. 

NELA 

Lahr,  Germany;  Oakdale,  Minn. 

First-tier  service  and  support  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  all  existing  Strobbe  benders 
has  been  assumed  by  Nela  through  an 
agreement  with  Punch  Graphix. 

Last  year,  Strobbe  bender  users  w  ere 
notified  that  Punch  Graphix’s  Strobbe 
unit  would  no  longer  honor  service  or 
maintenance  contracts  on  installed 
Strobbe  plate-bending  equipment  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  future  service 
w  ould  be  handled  through  its  service 
office  in  Belgium. 

With  this  new'  agreement,  Nela 


provides  worldwide  service,  parts,  and 
support  for  existing  manual  and  automat¬ 
ic  Strobbe  plate  bender  series  220H, 
360H,  400H  and  Varibend. 

pressroom 

GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

Bolingbrook,  III. 

Texas  community’  newspaper  publisher 
Granite  Publications  has  ordered  an 
eight-unit  Goss  Community'  SSC  press  to 
produce  its  16  dailies,  weeklies,  and  twice- 
weeklies.  The  press  will  consist  of  one 
four-high  tower  and  four  mono  units  with 
integrated  reelstands  and  an  SSC  folder. 

To  ship  later  this  year,  the  press  will  be 
installed  at  the  publisher’s  new  plant  in 
Taylor,  where  it  is  e.xpected  to  be  in  full 
production  by  year’s  end. 

ESSEX  PRODUCTS  GROUP 

Centerbrook,  Conn. 

An  agreement  w'as  signed  for  color- 
control  systems  manufacturer  EPG  to  buy 
GRIPdigital  Inc.  and  fold  its  products, 
including  new'  patent-pending  color- 
measurement  technologv',  into  EPG’s  Key- 
Color  product  line.  GRIPdigital  President 
and  founder  Greg  Imhoffbecomes  EPG 
color  solutions  director.  GRIPdigital 
specializes  in  graphic  arts  color  and  pro¬ 
duction  hardware  and  software  solutions. 

EPG  said  it  is  developing  color  measure¬ 
ment  technology'  to  sustain  and  improve 
manufacturing,  and  “help  deliver  printed 
materials  that  consistently  achieve  e-xa»'t 
spectral-based  color  specifications.” 

EPG’s  KeyColor  line  of  integrated  color- 
control  sy  stems  includes  ink  desks,  AutoSet 
presetting  software,  AutoPage  page-ad- 
dressing  software,  and  AutoKey  software 
for  closed-loop  color  control  to  save  printers 
time  and  money  by  speeding  makereadies 
and  reducing  w'aste. 


FORUM  Architects 

SOLUTIONS  TODAY... 

FOR  TOMORROW’S  MEDIA 

Please  visit  our  website  at  www.forumarc.com 


Facilities  Design 
Equipment  Technologies 


Business  &  Operations  Planning 
Construction  Management 


Playhouse  Square  |1240  Huron  Rd  |  Cleveland,  OH  44115  |  216.363.0000  |  F  216.363.1990 


Kodak  Trendsetter  News  platesetter 


'.edltorandpubllsher.com 
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Celeb  oP  n 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

9th  Annual 

Tear  (ontest 

‘(•5  that  bring  the  words^  to  life. 


OF  THF- 


Submit  your  best  photos  published  in  your  paper  or  on  your  Web  site  since  Oct.  1, 2007,  and  you  could  be  featured  in 
our  November  issue  and  online  gallery.  (Photos  selected  as  E&P's  Photo  of  the  Week  or  Photo  of  the  Month  between 
Oct.  1, 2007,  and  Sept.  11, 2008,  are  automatically  entered.) 

Enter  now  for  your  chance  to  win  the  grand  prize  of 
$1,000  and  a  professional  digital  camera! 

CATEGORIES: 

News  (Spot/General)  |  Features  |  Sports  ]  Multiple  Images/Photo  Essay 
(Entries  are  broken  into  4  circulation  groups.  See  category  details  at  entry  Web  site.) 


i 


EASY  ONLINE  ENTRY  at  www.editorandpublisher.com 

EXTENDED  DEADLINE:  SEPTEMBER  19,  2008 

For  more  information,  contact  Reiko  Matsuo  at  (646)  654-5290  (rmatsuo@editorandpublisher.com) 
or  Jennifer  Ginsberg  at  (646)  654-7210  (jennifer.ginsberg@nielsen.com). 


Photo  Credits  -  2007  Photos  of  the  Yeor  Contest  Winners;  1.  Gory  Coronado,  The  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Polm  Beoch,  Flo.;  2.  Phil  Noel,  Connecticut  Post,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
3.  Mork  Gorfinkel,  Boston  Henjid:  4.  Daniel  Kramer,  Houston  Press;  5.  Beth  Gilbert,  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph 


E^PMIlfflElPUCE 


BUSINESS  SOF'I’WARE 


LLC 


Graphic  Arts  Machinery  and  Systems  Integration 


OUR  PROMISE  TO  YOU 


We  will  surpass  your  expectations  in  all  areas  of  value,  quality, 
warranty,  on  time  delivery  and  after-the-sale  service. 

Ydu  no  longer  have  to  settle  for  companies  that  stumble  along  for  years  delivering 
mediix-Te  produirts  and  services. 

All  Acutech  pre-press  machinery  and  lockups  are  100%  money  back  guaranteed  to 
perform  as  specified.  _ _ 


Phone:  574-262-8H8 

I  258.'']  Pierina  Drive  Finail:  |K*lla«>acu-tech-net 
I  Fikhart,  Indiana  46514  Web;  wwv%.*Ku-hxb.i 


Strive  to  dMrvpf 

I  I  ^  a  sup^hr  evperience  for  our 

TECHNOLOGY  LLC 


•Add  more  imerts  to  your  existing 
Inline  or  circular  inserter 

•Reduce  pre-inserting 

•Successfully  feed  difficult  inserts 

‘Utilize  your  Inserter's  ability 
to  ritn  double-out 


•Preload  your  zoned  inserts 


See  our  full  line  of  products'at 

Kansa.com 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers! 

FniTnDPrf  Exclusive  Access  to  46,000+  newspaper 

Dl  IQI ICUUD  |0«|j!SSQH  professionais.  PLUS... circulation  data, 
rUpLljntKEIj^^^B  advertising  rates,  and  much  more. 


To  find  out  more  go  to;  www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 


TWISTER-M2 


A  dynamic  way  to  reach  your  target  market  at  an  affordable  price. 
Act  now  and  save  with  our  charter  advertising  program! 
Increase  the  impact  of  your  advertising  without  increasing  your  budget. 

Contact  Jennifer  Rivera  at  646  654-5103  or 
Jennifer.Rivera@nielsen.com  for 
Details  on  this  outstanding  offer! 


w.ed  itorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149  - 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM  •  JENN1FER.RIVERA@NIELSEN.COM  •  JULIAN.FRIEDMAN@NIELSEN.COM 


FEATURES  .WMIvVBLE 


IT  USED  TO  BE 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

It’s  a  business  story. 

It’s  a  social  story. 

It’s  a  national  story. 

It’s  a  local  story. 

Take  a  look  at  a  poem  called  “IT 
USED  TO  BE  MADE  IN  AMERICA” 
It’s  about  the  loss  of  jobs  and  the 
consequences  of  the  outsourcing 
of  jobs. 

Read  it  online  at  www. 
itusedtobemadeinamerica  .com 

To  talk  to  the  author,  call 
Robert  Barrows  at  650-344-1951 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


*  :1 ^  ■  1 7 1  J  ■  ■  f  :TT7r« 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  an> 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 

Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

OUTBOUND ‘INBOUND 
TELESERVICES 
“PRE-PAID  &  RETENTION 
EXPERTS* 

RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 
(800)  950-8475'Www.Metro-News.com 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN&  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  •Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldvrin,  NY  115104719 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


AMERICA'S  #1  BROKER 


FREE  APPRAISAL. 

Join  the  hundreds  of  publishers  who  have  taken  this  important 
confidential  first  step.  Simply  go  to:  www.mediamergers.com 
and  click  on  What's  Your  Publication  Worth. 

Or  contact  one  of  our  regional  associates. 


New  En£land/Mld-Atlantic  John  Szefc 


South 

Southwest/ Plains 
West/Mtn  States 
Midwest/ Pleins 
Southeest 
Southeast 


Dennis  Richardson  (731)694-2149 


est/Plalns  Rollie  Hyde  (405)273-9269 

Atn  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)948-9501 

it/P(ains  Mike  Scot  (660)  727-8616 

Bst  Dave  Slavic  (973)  729-7299 

ast  David  Emmons  (888)  237-7244 

www.mediamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 


Corporate  Offices: 

24212  Muscori  Court 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20882 
(301)253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Lany  Grimes,  President 


THE  COPLEY  PRESS,  INC.  HAS  SOLD 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  TO  CREATORS  SYNDICATE. 

COPLEY 

news  service 


‘We  believe  this  is  a  good  fit  for  our 
operation.  Creators  will  maintain  the 
high-quality  standards  we  have  set  for 
our  features." 

Copley  News  Service  Vice  President 
and  Editor  Glenda  Winders 

JP  MEDIA  PARTNERS 
REPRESENTED  THE  COPLEY  PRESS,  INC. 
IN  THE  TRANSACTION. 


Jeffrey  Potts 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way.  Suite  1(X) 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jeff@jpmediapar1ners.com 


For  more  information  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitions  •  Valuations 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  188-t. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers' 

Check  onr  references 
(214)  265-93W) 


888.825.9149 


Kickvnhachvr  IVIedia 

1  Dcsci)  Dr..  DulUis.  TX  7.422.4 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting^Valuations^Sales  •Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media4)roker.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Great  Investment  Opportunity 

For  sale  two  weekly  newspapers  and 
shopper  housed  under  one  corporation. 
Located  in  North  Central  WV  with  the 
gross  income  of  800,000.  Serious  inquiries 
only.  Email  for  more  information- 
cdpeters25@comcast.net 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

Publications  Wanted 

Niche  publisher  seeks  acquisition  ol 
special  interest  titles. 

Dabora,  Inc. 

Christy  Howard  Parsons,  Publisher 
P.  0.  Box  1007 
Shelbyville,  TN  37162 
931-684-8123 


If  you  don't  see  .a 


CATEGORY  THAT  FITS' YOUK  NEEIXS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  -  | 

CLiniFIEII  ADVERIISINI 

5  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM 

•  JUL1AN.FRIEDMAN@NIELSEN.COM 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KNOWlbnOI  •  EXrbRIENCE  •  iNIECiRlIY 


NATlONAL/WEDiA 
ASSOC»vfES 

NCWSI’API  R  BROKl  RS  &  APPRAISERS 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

C^all  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

■  C.  Holilhii  firk  KdwitrtJ  M 


ThonDix  C.  Bolitho 
bolilho  a  bolitho.cotn 


wMfw.nationalmedlasales.com 


rd»«r<i  M.  Andrrson 
(4I7).1.Vh3457 
hnikcrcdl'a  aol.coin 


ROCK  SOLID  TEAM 

The  principals,  associates  and  analysts  at  Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates 
have  the  capacity  to  manage  an  excellent  marketing  process  foi  any  sue 
transaction  from  traditional  print  publicatrons  to  digital/new  media. 


Managing  Director 

jcriN^cribh.iVnt 


Managing  Director 
■#34.971^3+1 


104  East  Main,  Suitr  402 
Boznnan,  MT  59715 
Phone:  40t>-5So-i>621 
Fax:  406-580-6774 
cribb.com 

Newspaper 

Shopper 

Niche 

Digital  & 
New  Media 


Rands  Cope  Dave  Soneichsen  Bill  Wilke  Randy  Rabton 

Aworfade  Dirrctnr  Financial  Anahit  Market  Analvit  Analyit 

417-073-iri 
nopeiftrith.cfim 


HR  OKI  K  Mil  •  \PI*K  \IS  \l  •  <  ONSl  I  I  l\(;  •  SI\M  PC  t 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS  i 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro  &  Universal;  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25  & 
V30;  SOLNA:  KING:  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  1999  5/U  HARRIS  V30:  1999  11/u  HARRIS  V30;  1988  6/u  GOSS  SSC;  12  Unit 
GOSS  SSC;  2/u  stacked  1998  NEWS  KING:  GOSS  SSC  folder  w/upper  former  &  double  parallel. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


-EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES- 


Exclusive  Listings 


9-unit  SC/SSC  press. 

5- unit  Goss  Community 

6- 12  unit  Goss  Urbanite 
presses.  Great  selec¬ 
tion  and  values. 

(TilNLAND 

NCwsMtPtn  taAC*«Niirr  connoMAiON 
em  MtamI 

1-800-255-6746 

www.inlandnews.com 


POST  PRESS 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  MAGAZINE! 

ATTN  ad  execs!  Nationally  branded 
print/web  publishing  business!  Unlimited 
income,  no  royalties,  low  entry  fee  (<$10k)! 
12  yr  proven  success,  no  competition! 
Licenses  still  available  in  prime  markets. 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


DIRECTOR  OFADVERTISING 

Family  owned  30,000  Daily  in  Western 
PA  seeks  a  highly  skilled,  motivated 
leader.  Recent  passing  of  our  top  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive  leaves  a  large  hole 
but  one  filled  with  opportunity.  Send 
resumes  in  confidence  to  Ron 
Vodenichar,  do  Butler  Eagle,  P.O. 
Box  271,  Butler,  PA  16003  or  email: 
ravgm@butlereagle.com. 


EDITORL4L 


Staff  Reporter  (NY) 

Write,  research,  and  edit  web  content 
for  2  websites.  Gather  info  via  research, 
interviews.  Edit  copy,  correct 
errors  using  formatting  guidelines.. 
Req:  MS-  Journalism  +  exp  covering 
econ.,  social,  cultural  news,  including 
I  A.  Res  to  Mr.  Merwin,  Mansueto  Ven¬ 
tures,  LLC;  7  World  Trade  Center,  NY, 
NY,  10007 


-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


Veteran  Journalist 

Can  you  handle  an  exciting  and  challenging 
job  In  journalism?  Stars  and  Stripes  (S&S), 
the  dc'ly,  independent  newspaper  for  the 
U.S.  iTi.iitary  overseas,  is  looking  for  an  Om¬ 
budsman  to  ensure  editorial  freedom 
consistent  with  1st  Amendment  reporting. 
With  five  editions  and  a  daily  circulation  of 
90,000  -  more  than  70.000  of  which  is  in  the 
Middle  East  -  Stars  and  Stripes  prints  at 
eleven  locations  overseas,  including  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  Kabul.  In  addition,  our  web  site  is 
viewed  by  over  400.000  visitors  monthly. 
The  Ombudsman  monitors  S&S  daily  con¬ 
tent  and  responds  to  reader  inquires  about 
the  operation  of  a  free  press.  Further,  he/she 
advises  the  Publisher.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  leadership  and  Members  of  Congress. 
The  headquarters  of  S&S  is  in  Washington. 
DC.  The  Ombudsman  will  be  a  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist  with  extensive  leadership  experience 
in  the  journalism  community.  He/she  will  be 
expected  to  regularly  visit  the  DC  office  and 
expected  to  travel  abroad  periodically.  The 
freedom  to  report  on  the  military  without 
interference  from  within  or  without  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  S&S  an  award-winning, 
independent  source  of  uncensored  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  U.S.  military  community  daily 
since  World  War  II.  This  is  a  three-year,  part 
time  position  with  a  rate  of  $55/hour  to 
$70/hour. 

Tell  us  about  yourself  in  a  letter  and 
e-mail  it  with  a  resume  to 
jobs@stripes.osd.mit, 
or  to  sharnjse.l.frazier@us.army.mjl  or 
FAX  it  to  (202)  782-0547.  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


News  Reporter 

Journalism  degree/newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Layout  skills  helpful.  Located  on 
island  in  Tongass  National  Forest  —  the  first 
Alaska  city  north  of  Seattle.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  someone  who  loves  the  outdoors  and 
fresh  air.  and  seeks  to  advance  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  Competitive  salary,  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  paid  vacation,  health  and  dental  insur¬ 
ance.  sick  leave,  paid  holidays  and  401k. 

Submit  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  toTena  Williams, 
501  Dock  St., 

Ketchikan,  AK  99901. 
tenaw@ketchikandailynews.com. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Working  press  foreman  experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset  newspaper  production.  Over 
20  years  of  Goss  &  TKS  presses,  including  managing  a  USA  Today  print  site  operabons. 
Ability  to  streamline  and  control  production  costs  in  all  areas  with  strong  emphasis  on 
preventative  press  maintenance;  improve  reproduction  quality  and  performs  well  in  a 
deadline  driven  environment.  Strenghts  in  executing  press  readiness  procedures  prior  to 
start-ups.  Flease  reply  to :  reeseparker@gmail.com 
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enjoys  meeting  the  public  and  can  get 
column  ideas.  She  adds  that  using  “other 
portals”  to  attract  people  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  during  the  newspaper  industrv  s 
economic  troubles  of  the  past  few  years. 

NSNC  Vice  President  Phil  Reisman,  who 
does  a  column,  blog,  radio  show,  and  other 
work  for  The  Journal  News  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  agrees  with  that  sentiment.  “You  can’t 
think  in  terms  of  just  readers  anvanore,”  he 
says.  “There’s  a  greater  audience  of  viewers, 
listeners,  and  readers.” 

Samantha  Bennett  doesn’t  disagree,  but 
wonders  if  so  much  Web  emphasis  at  a  time 
of  tight  staffing  is  stretching  newspapers 
to  the  point  where  reporting,  writing,  and 
editing  may  suffer. 

In  Bennett’s  case,  she  was  a  copy  editor/ 
paginator  until  being  switched  to  Web 
production  in  2005  —  while  still  doing  the 
w'eekly  column  she  began  in  1998.  “I  fought 
the  move,”  the  Post-Gazette  .staffer  recalls. 
"The  techie  side  of  my  brain  is  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  ‘wordie’  side  of  my  brain.” 

But  her  job  w  as  switched  nonetheless. 

So  the  paper  had  one  fewer  copy  editor  to 
catch  problems  with  stories,  and  Bennett 
had  less  defined  time  to  do  her  humor 
column  as  she  moved  from  solid  print 
deadlines  to  get-it-up-yesterday  Web  work. 

“Because  of  the  constant  interruptions,  I 
was  writing  the  column  a  half  hour  here 
and  10  minutes  there,”  she  says.  “It’s  frus¬ 
trating  when  I  can’t  do  the  best  work  I  can.” 

In  July,  the  Post-Gazette  finally  agreed  to 
give  her  a  half-day  per  week  to  write  the 
column.  That  has  helped,  but  around  the 
same  time  her  Web-production  tasks  grew 
more  comple.\  with  loads  of  HTML  coding. 

When  The  Herald-Times  oi  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  put  Mike  Leonard  on  a  non-dead- 
line  reporting  team  about  a  year  ago,  it  cut 
back  his  1985-launched  column  from  three 
to  two  times  a  w  eek.  But  his  workload  still 
increased.  For  one  thing,  there  can  be  more 
than  one  storv’  per  w'eek  to  write  in  place  of 
that  former  third  column. 

“And  all  the  stories  I  write  need  report¬ 
ing,”  Leonard  says.  His  column  requires 
reporting,  too,  “but  w  hen  you’re  stuck 
once  in  a  while,  you  can  whip  out  a  non- 
reported  column  that’s  just  entertaining.” 

Then  there’s  the  issue  of  not  being  able 
to  write  opinion  columns  about  some  ’ 
topics  on  which  he  objectively  reports,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  conflict-of-interest  question. 
“It’s  going  be  an  ongoing  challenge,”  says 
the  ex-NSNC  president,  who  also  shoots 
videos  for  the  paper’s  Web  site  and  photos. 

Leonard  did  emphasize  that  the 


Samantha  Bennett  does  Web-production  work  along  with  her  column  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

As  staffs  get  smaller, 


Some  star  writers  are  tasked  with  reporting  and  online  work 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Byron  Smialek  has  written  thousands  of 
columns  since  joining  the  Washington,  Pa.,  Observ¬ 
er-Reporter  in  1968.  But  now,  he’s  also  on  the  police 
beat  every  Tuesday  —  while  covering  township 
meetings,  too.  About  30  miles  to  the  north,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  columnist  and  National  Society  of  Newspapers 
Columnists  (NSNC)  President  Samantha  Bennett  is  facing 
demanding  Web-production  responsibilities. 

At  a  time  when  numerous  newspapers  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  metro  colum- 

are  saving  on  staff  costs,  many  columnists  nist  Ann  Fisher  —  w  hose  extra  tasks  in- 

have  been  asked  to  assume  additional  tasks,  elude  a  blog,  speeches,  and  TV/radio 
Some  columnists  say  they’re  fine  with  that,  appearances  —  adds,  “I  think  you  have  to 

while  others  voice  very  mixed  feelings.  do  more  when  you’re  a  columnist.  You’re 

Thrice-weekly  columnist  Smialek  says  of  the  face  of  the  newspaper.” 
his  non-column  w^ork:  “I’m  perfectly  happy  Fisher  calls  her  appearances  “an  oppor- 

to  do  it.  It  ain’t  killing  me.”  tunity  rather  than  a  burden,”  because  she 
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stories  he  writes  “can  be  fun  and  interest¬ 
ing,”  and  adds:  “I  still  like  my  job” 

NSNC  Immediate  Past  President  Mike 
Argento  does  rideos,  podcasts,  a  blog,  and 
stories  for  the  Vor/c  (Pa.)  Dai/i/  Record  in 
addition  to  his  1989-launched  column. 

“It’s  a  tough  time  in  the  business,”  he  says. 

“People  are  doing  what  they  have  to  - 

do  to  survive  and  stay  employed.” 

Argento  adds:  “Sometimes  I 
can’t  give  my  columns  the 
amount  of  time  they  need.  That 
really  disturbs  me.  Being  a 
columnist  is  the  reason  I’m  here 
—  my  No.  1  job.”  But  he  says  non¬ 
column  work  does  use  different 
creative  muscles.  Phil  Reis 

Ann  Fisher,  who  has  written  juggling 

her  thrice-weekly  Columbus  Dispatch 
column  since  2005,  launched  her  blog  last 
September.  She  says  the  paper  actually 
“cautioned”  her  about  blogging  because  of 
the  e.xtra  work  involved.  But  Fisher  says  the 
blog  isn’t  as  difficult  as  it  could  be,  because 
only  some  of  her  often-short  posts  focus  on 
non-column  topics. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  columnist 
Tony  Norman  says  some  writers  have  been 
asked  by  their  editors  to  blog,  while  others 
have  volunteered.  “I’ve  been  approached  to 
blog,  but  resisted  until  recently,”  he  says. 
“But  I’m  eager  to  blog  now  that  the  bugs 
have  been  worked  out  of  the  system  — 
assuming  I  can  find  the  time.” 

Fisher  also  does  a  Dispatch  story  once  in 
a  while,  as  well  as  the  aforementioned 
speaking  engagements  and  TV/radio  spots. 


Phil  Reisman  is  also 
juggling  many  tasks. 


Unlike  most  columnists  who  don’t  get  extra 
pay  for  extra  work,  Fisher  can  receive  a 
“nominal  stipend”  from  the  Dispatch  for 
her  appearances. 

Phil  Reisman  of  The  Journal  News  is 
another  thrice-weekly  columnist  with  a 
multimedia  presence.  In  summer  2007, 
he  started  doing  short  “video 
columns”  for  a  Journal  News 
cable-TV  show  —  a  gig  that  was 
on  hiatus  as  of  August.  Reisman, 
who  began  his  column  in  1998, 
also  hosts  an  hour-long  weekly 
radio  show  and  does  a  2006- 
launched  blog. 

It  makes  for  a  hectic  but  “fun” 
in  is  also  schedule,  says  Reisman,  adding 
ny  tasks,  hgjpg  hjs  work  can  at 

times  be  repurposed  for  different  media. 

For  instance,  a  radio  interview  might  in¬ 
spire  a  column. 

Observer-Reporter  columnist  Byron 
Smialek  does  other  things  in  addition  to  his 
police  and  township-meeting  beats.  For 
instance,  he’s  been  involved  for  years  with 
the  “Take  Us  Along”  feature  that  invites 
readers  to  bring  a  copy  of  the  Observer- 
Reporter  to  a  place  they’re  visiting  and 
have  a  photo  taken.  Pictures  have  been 
published  with  readers  holding  the  paper 
at  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  South  Pole, 
and  many  other  locales  overseas  and  in 
the  United  States.  (3 


E-mail  Dave  Astor  at  dastor@ 
editorandpublisher.com.  Visit  E&P 
Online  for  his  daily  syndicate  reports. 


Will  comic’s  ‘new-nms’  be  a  hit? 


How  MAIVY  OF  THE  2,000-PLUS 
clients  of  Lynn  Johnston’s  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  will  con¬ 
tinue  buying  the  comic,  now  that  the 
Sept.  1-launched  “new-runs”  have  begun? 
The  answer  to  that  question  will  be  seen 
over  the  next  few  months. 

Johnston  plans  to  chronologically 
revisit  past  episodes  of  her  29-year-old 
strip  with  a  mix  of  repeated  and  new 
material  (she’ll  draw  the  new  content  in 
her  old,  comparatively  looser  style). 

“I’m  starting  right  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,”  says  the  Canadian  creator,  whose 
comic  is  with  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  “new-runs”  approach  has  drawn 
mixed  reactions  from  newspapers. 

“My  preference  is  to  present  fresh, 
original  content  to  our  audience,”  says 
Steve  Buttry,  editor  of  The  Gazette  in 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 


Lynn  Johnston,  time 
traveling  cartoonist 


Cedar  Rapids.  But  he 
also  asked  readers 
^  Aug.  16  for  input  on 

whether  “FBorFW” 

;  should  stay  in  the 

Meanwhile,  Steve 

I  McClure,  managing 

V'  1  u  .  editor  of  Idaho’s 

Lynn  Johnston,  time 

traveling  cartoonist  Moscow-Pullman 

Daily  News,  says 

“FBorFW”  ranked  “right  at  the  top  of  our 
comic  survey  a  few  years  back,  so  we  plan 
to  go  with  the  new  format.” 

Many  cartoonists  are  upset  with  the 
hybrid  plan,  saying  shrinking  newspaper 
space  should  be  devoted  to  all-new  con¬ 
tent.  Similar  complaints  have  been  made 
about  the  United  Media-syndicated 
“Peanuts”  reruns.  —  Dave  Astor 


Belden 


Belden  Associates 

www.beldenassociates.jcom 

(214)  689-1977 
info@beldenassociates.com 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


DOWN  TO  THE  BONE  11 


Brand _ June  ’08  rank 

NYTimes.com  1 

USAToday.com  2 

Washingtonpost.com  3 

LA  Times  5 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online  4 

New  York  Post  8 

Boston.com  6 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle  lO 
Daily  News  (N.Y.)  Online  9 

Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  12 


July  '08  unique  audience 
19,513,000 
10,404,000 
8,935,000 
8,750,000 
8,716,000 
4,937,000 
4,891,000 
4,503,000 
4,301,000 
3,985,000 


Places  people  usually  obtain  cents-off  coupons’* 


Source _ 

Sunday  newspaper 
Mail 

In-store  coupons 
Loyalty  card 
In-store  circulars 
Weekday  newspaper 
Product  packages 
Magazines 
Internet 


2007  Increase  ’05-’07 
53%  8% 

35%  20% 

33%  22% 

22%  5% 

22%  22% 

17%  21% 

17%  21% 

15%  25% 

11%  83% 


'  By  percentage  of  coupon-clipping  households  in  the  top  81  designated  market  areas 

Source;  Scarborough  Research 


DAILY  PRINT  READERSHIP  TRENDS 


Top  100  markets 

Readership  in  (000) 


How  deep  are  newsroom  staff  cuts? 

E3l-9%  □10-19%  ■  20-29%  ■30%  or  more 

SMALL  PAPERS  BIG  PAPERS 


Note:  Big  papers  are  defined  as  those  with  a  circulation  of  100,000  or  more. 

Source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism:  The  Changing  Newsroom  report 


THE  INCREDIBLE  SHRINKING 
NEWSROOM 


Percentage  of  newspapers  that  reported  decreases  or 
increases  in  specific  duties  between  2005-2008 


8%  ■  Decreased  ■  Increased 

42% 

12%  1 

22  /o  Copy  desk  editing 

31%  12% 

1 

22  /o  Photographers 

30% 

21  /o  General  assign,  editing 

25% 

83%  Special  assign,  editing 

Graphic  artist 


Editorials 

Source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism:  The  Changing  Newsroom  report 


WEBSTAT  JUNKIE 


How  often  do  editors  check  their  own  traffic  each  day? 

( - More  than  3  times  6% 


Fall  Spring  Fall  Spring  Fall  Spring  Fall  Spring  Fall  Spring 
2004  200.>  2006  200?  2008 

Source:  Mediamark  Research  &  Intelligence  on  behaif  of  the  Newspaper  National  Network 


2 -3  times  16% 


Less  than  once  42% 


Source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism:  The  Changing  Newsroom  report 


THE  SMALL  VS.  THE  METROS  I  2007  J-SCHOOL  GRADUATES  I 


Community  papers  ad  revenue  %  change  compared  to  the  overall  industry 


SNA*%chg.  (YoY) 
0.5% 
-2.7% 


NAA**  %  chg.  (YoY) 
-7.9% 
-12.8% 


Sources:  *  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  **  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


63%  of  bachelor’s  degree  recipients  had  a  full-time  job 
$30,000  median  salary  for  bachelor’s  degree  recipients 
$40,000  median  salary  for  master’s  degree  recipients 

Source:  Annual  Survey  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Comm.  Graduates/University  of  Georgia 
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READ,  RELAX, 


U 


The  edit  staff  of  £&P  wants  to  hear  your  views  on  the  issues  facing  the 
newspaper  and  media  industries.  That’s  why  it  will  launch  two  blogs  to  engage 
you  and  Industry  colleagues  in  lively  discussion. 


Give 
You 
the 
i;siNi-s:! 


A  breezy  business-oriented  blog  by  SAP’s  Editor-at- 
Large  Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Associate  Editor  Jennifer 
Saba.  Between  them,  they  have  won  seven  Jesse  H.  Neal 
Awards,  the  top  prize  for  the  business  press,  in  the  past 
six  years.  Discussion  topics  range  from  Advertising, 
Budget  Cuts,  and  Layoffs/Buyouts  to  Online/Digital. 


The 


Pub 


A  blog  where  you  can  belly  up  to  the  bar,  throw  a  few 
darts,  and  shoot  the  breeze.  Join  Greg  Mitchell,  Shawn 
Moynihan.Joe  Strupp,  Dave  Astor,  Mark  Fitzgerald, 
Jennifer  Saba  and  Jim  Rosenberg  as  they  discuss 
newsroom  controversies,  budget  cuts,  political 
and  war  coverage,  and  more. 


EDITORefPUBLISHER 

To  become  a  sponsor,  contact  Charles  McKeown,  Publisher, 
(646)  654-5 1 20  or  cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com. 


JOIN  THE  INDUSTRY  DISCUSSION  AT 


BEST  OF  THE  WEB 


Editorial  CaHoon  of  the  Month 


V.  CULLUM  ROGERS,  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY, 

DURHAM.  N.C.,  AUG.  13 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web  site,  E&P 
Online  features  new  columns  by  staff 
members  and/or  guest  writers.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  some  of  the  past  month's  pieces. 
Check  out  more  at  www.editorandpublisher.com. 

Moki-;  !  HAN  xr  r:i)i.i)  From 

Steve  Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses,”  July  24: 

We  have  to  go  beyond  user  comments  as 
the  sole  means  of  interaction  on  news  arti¬ 
cles.  The  premise  is  that  most  newspaper 
Web  sites  remain  largely  stuck  in  the  “we- 
tell-you”  mode  of  news.  The  typical  staff-re¬ 
ported  news  story  allows  user  comments, 
but  that  —  and  the  occasional  reader  poll  — 
is  the  e.xtent  of  user  interaction.  Never  mind 
that  some  readers  of  a  staff  story  may  be 
eyewitnesses  or  have  some  expertise  in  the 
topic.  User  comments  (sometimes  moderat¬ 
ed,  sometimes  not)  are  pretty'  much  the  be- 
all,  end-all  of  reader  interaction  when  it 
comes  to  staff-produced  content. 

Of  course,  some  news  sites  do  promote 
more  user  interaction  by  recruiting  reader 
reports.  The  hurricane  or  tornado  strikes 
and  eyewtnesses  are  encouraged  to  share 
their  personal  stories,  photos  and/or  videos. 
But  such  “amateur”  content  typically  is 
shuffled  off  to  the  side  in  its  own  area,  set 

apart  from  the  profession¬ 
al  journalism.  The  extent 
of  the  connection  between 
the  eyew'itness  accounts 
and  the  professional  re¬ 
porters  work  is  a  (usually 
underplayed)  link  to  the 
amateur  stuff  rather  than 
actual  integration. 

Let’s  get  past  that  out¬ 
dated  strategy.  It’s  time  (past  it,  actually)  to 
integrate  staff  content  and  information 
from  your  community’.  What  I’m  proposing 
is  to  integrate  the  work  of  professional 
reporters  w'ith  eyewitness  and  community  - 
expert  content. 

Wn  vrNKWSf*A!M:R.S(  .v\  i.kakn  i  ro.m  ... 
(R)i.i  ?  From  Mark  Fitzgerald’s  “Newspaper 
Beat,”  Aug.  7- 

Channel  surfing  the  other  night,  I  came 
across  a  cable  business  news  show  featuring 
the  CEO  of  Callaway  Golf  Co.  as  its  guest. 
“What’s  your  biggest  frustration  about  Wall 
Street?”  he  was  asked. 

The  CEO  said  he  wished  The  Street 
would  distinguish  among  the  various  pub¬ 
licly  traded  golf  companies  —  rather  than 


blindly  hammering  down  the  entire  sector 
on  pessimism  about  its  ability'  to  rebound 
now  and  for  the  future.  Whoa,  I  thought, 
what  other  industry  does  that  sound  like? 

There  are  differences,  of  course,  but  also 
parallels.  Survey  newspaper  non-readers 
and  former  golfers  and  you’ll  often  get  the 
same  excuse  —  they  just  don’t  think  they 
have  the  time  to  w'ade  through  a  paper  or 
carve  out  an  afternoon  to  tramp  18  holes. 
Golf  and  new  spapers  share  an  identical 
cyclical  pressure,  as  w'ell  as 
the  collapse  in  real  estate. 

Then  there’s  the  youth 
problem.  Newspapers 
can’t  get  kids  and  young 
adults  to  read  in  anywhere 
near  the  numbers  of  older 
generations.  And  golf, 
with  its  old-fogey,  plaid- 
pants  image,  for  years  has 
been  losing  the  youth  market  to  X-sports 
and  video  games. 

Yoi  nc  .kh  rnos  Mii',1)  ro  bk  vms  vui-e 
From  Maegan  Carbern'’s  “Shoptalk,”  Aug.  12: 

It’s  important  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
lead  young  journalists  by  example  and  show’ 
an  attitude  of  poise  and  business  saw’y.  In¬ 
stead  of  feeding  into  the  current  fears  about 
their  future  in  the  new’spapers  industry, 
consider  teaching  someone  a  lifelong  career 


skill  that  applies  to  all  industries:  versatility’.  : 

It’s  baffling  how’  many  journalists,  w'ho 
comb  through  countless  angles  to  produce 
a  thoughtful  story,  are  actually  one-trick 
ponies.  Of  course,  there’s  a  reason  why  j 

Scarlett  Johanssen’s  CD  of  Tom  Waits  | 

covers  is  not  as  popular  as  her  box  office  ' 

blockbusters,  and  a  committed  journalist 
doesn’t  w'ant  to  become  a  jack-of-all- 
trades/master-of-none. 

But  as  a  former  colleague  w'ho  now’  works 
at  a  major  daily  pointed  out  to  me:  “When 
new’spapers  are  looking  to  make  layoffs, 
they’re  looking  for  the  people  who  a.)  make  | 
the  most  money  and  do  the  least,  but  b.) 
don’t  have  a  well-rounded  skill  set.” 

This  is  exactly  w’hat  I  recently  told  the 
UCLA  Daily  Bruin  staff:  There  w’ill  alw'ays 
be  a  great  career  for  people  who  can  gather  i 
accurate  facts  and  present  them  fairly.  You 
just  have  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  train  ! 
yourself  to  be  a  storyteller  in  any  medium.  ; 
Practice  being  comfortable  on  camera,  j 

listen  to  NPR  or  Blog  Talk  Radio,  and  know'  J 
Web  strategy  and  programming  basics.  i 

More  importantly,  though,  is  that 
versatility  cannot  end  with  editorial  skills.  I 
was  aghast  w'hen  I  asked  the  Bruin  staffers  i 
how'  many  of  them  knew’  what  a  CPM  was,  i 
and  my  question  was  met  with  resounding  I 
silence.  Ditto  when  I  mentioned  Alexa  and  j 
Google  analytics.  That  has  to  end.  ; 


Outing:  a  fan 
of  interaction 
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Join  us  on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9, 2008,  at  1 1:00  AM  EST 
fora  FREE  frf/tor (5  Pt/Ms/zer Webcast 

Nielsen  Business  Media 

webcasf 

Got  A  Great  Digital  Media  Idea? 

Take  The  Knight  News  Challenge  Plunge  And  See  If  It’s  Worth  $5  Million 


SPEAKERS 


Gary  Kebbel, 

Journalism  Program  Director 
Knight  Foundation 


Amy  Gahan, 

Knight  Foundation  Winner 


Nora  Paul, 

Knight  Foundation  Winner 


MODERATOR 


Elliot 

Markowitz, 

Editorial  Director, 
Nielsen  Business 
Media, 

Webcasts/Digital 

Events 


Presented  bv: 


EDITORCd’PUBLISHER 


rKNIGHT 


www.newschaUenge.org 


The  Digital  Age  has  changed  the  media  and  publishing  business 
forever.  Today’s  tech-sawy  digital  natives  are  dictating  how, 
where  and  when  they  want  their  information.  The  news  and 
information  industry  needs  new  ideas  to  help  it  evolve  with  its 
audience. 

If  you  have  a  great  idea  for  innovating  digital  news  you  can  take  part  in  the 
$5  million  annual  Knight  News  Challenge  contest  for  innovative  ideas  using 
digital  experiments  to  transform  community  news.  The  Knight  News  Challenge 
is  designed  to  help  inform  and  inspire  communities  in  the  21st  century  the 
way  the  Knight  Brothers  newspapers  did  in  the  20th  century.  The  philosophy  is 
that  digital  innovation  can  and  will  come  from  everywhere. 

How  do  you  submit  well-thought  out  presentations  to  be  seriously 
considered? 

Join  Editor  &  Publisher  mgazm  for  this  live,  interactive  Web  Seminar, 
sponsored  by  the  Knight  Foundation,  and  hear  how  you  can  get  started  and 
have  a  chance  to  win  money  for  your  idea.  Attend  this  online-only  event  and 
get  tips  from  Knight  Foundation  executives  and  past  applicants  regarding  how 
to  write  a  strong  proposal. 


TO  REGISTER  FOR  THIS  FREE  WEBCAST  GO  TO: 

http://www.nielsencast.com/ 


-  30  - 


Shoptalk 


T 


As  staffs  shrink,  the  managing  editor  position  is  fading  away 

SOUTH  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  Editor  Earl  Maucker 
knew  that  Sharon  Rosenhause  always  had  his  back. 
That  was  never  more  important  than  in  the  past  year  — 
easily  the  most  turbulent  in  the  history  of  the  Tribune 
Co,  daily  —  as  Maucker,  the  current  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  frequently  left  the  newsroom 
on  trips  to  Latin  America.  “The  thing  about  Sharon  was  that 
being  a  managing  editor  was  not  just  a  job,  it  was  her  career,  it  was 
her  life,”  he  says.  Maucker  could  remain  confident  that  the  news¬ 
room  was  in  very  good  hands  during  his  absences. 


Editors,  doesn’t  have  an  official  M.E.  The 
position  is  open,  and  though  the  paper  is 
clearly  in  no  rush  to  fill  it,  “I  don’t  know' 
that  it’s  forever  frozen,”  he  says  with  a  hope¬ 
ful  tone  in  his  voice.  For  now,  Ledford  leans 
on  the  paper’s  capable  A.M.E.,  he  adds. 

That’s  what  Executive  Editor  Mike 
Connelly  is  doing  at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune,  too.  The  M.E.  job  has  gone 
vacant  for  —  well,  he’s  a  little  embarrassed 
to  say  exactly  how  long,  but  it’s  well  over  a 
year.  At  first,  the  position  remained  open 
because  Connelly  was  just  settling  in  as  the 
new  editor.  But  now,  “I’ve  essentially  stopped 
looking,”  he  says.  “In  this  economic  climate, 

I  w'ouldn’t  say  there’s  any  point  to  it.” 

Like  other  editors,  though,  Connelly  has 
discovered  some  positives  to  a  newsroom 
without  a  managing  editor.  “You’re  forced 
to  be  involved  more  in  the  day-to-day  of 
the  newsroom  and  online  operations,  and, 
in  our  case,  the  television  station  (SNN 
News  6),  too,”  he  says.  “And  it  forces  others 
to  step  up.  You  get  a  flatter  organization, 
and  a  more  empowered  staff.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  adds:  “There  are 
days  when  that  doesn’t  feel  like  much  of 
an  advantage.” 

Having  just  one  No.  2  is  undoubtedly 
easier,  agrees  Sun-Sentinel  Editor  Mauck¬ 
er.  But  eliminating  the  M.E.  post  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  he  argues.  For  one  thing. 
Tribune  was  whacking  his  newsroom  by 
almost  20%,  and  it  didn’t  seem  fair  to 
eliminate  reporters  while  not  touching  the 
senior  editorial  staff.  And  while  meeting 
just  with  Rosenhause  made  life  simpler, 
Maucker  says  his  daily  meetings  now  with 
four  deputy  managing  editors  gets  him 
closer  to  the  daily  workings  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of 
their  individual  strengths. 

But  for  better  or  worse,  the  industry’s 
financial  crunch  will  likely  force  more 
editors  to  cope  without  their  right-hand 
men  (or  women).  Perhaps  the  most  fitting 
epitaph  for  the  job  are  the  final  words 
Humphrey  Bogart  speaks  in  the  movie 
Deadline  U.S.A.,  in  which  he  plays  —  yes 
—  a  managing  editor  on  his  last  day  on 
the  job:  “That’s  the  press,  baby,  the  press, 
and  there’s  nothing  you  can  do  about  it. 
Nothing.”  ® 
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But  when  Rosenhause  decided  to  retire 
in  August,  Maucker  permanently  eliminat 
ed  the  managing  editor  position  —  and 
added  the  Sun-Sentinel  to  the  gi’ovving 
ranks  of  new'spapers  that  are  jettisoning 
the  M.E.  slot. 

The  Sun-SentineFs  decision  is  emblem¬ 
atic,  too,  of  why  managing 
editors  are  disappearing  at 
newspapers  around  the 
country.  The  Sun-Sentinel  job 
was  eliminated  for  a  number 
of  reasons:  the  convenient 
attrition  factor,  big  salary 
savings,  a  desire  to  “flatten”  the 
newsroom  leadership  structure, 
and  a  belief  that  senior  man¬ 
agement  should  feel  the  pain 
of  staff  reductions,  too. 

Newspapers,  though,  are  hardly  making 
a  clean  break  with  their  newsroom  No.  2. 
Scott  Bosley,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
sums  it  up  pretty  well  when  he  says:  “Some 
of  it  is  permanent  [elimination],  and  some 
of  it  is,  ‘Well,  let’s  just  hold  on  and  see  what 
happens.’”  But  shedding  management 
layers,  at  least  for  the  moment,  is  an  in¬ 
evitable  response  to  the  industry’s  current 
crisis,  he  adds:  “With  less  staff,  you  need 
fewer  managers,  right?” 


In  some  ways  the  wonder  is  that  the 
M.E.  position  has  hung  around  so  long.  In 
the  rest  of  corporate  America,  the  middle 
manager  has  been  an  endangered  species 
for  the  better  part  of  three  decades. 

Yet  newsroom  management  took  a 
completely  different  direction  during  its 
boom  years,  creating  entire 
new  classes  of  middle  man¬ 
agers.  “Assistant,”  “deputy,”  and 
“associate”  managing  editor 
titles  proliferated.  Even  now, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  —  which, 
no  matter  what  Sam  Zell 
thinks,  ran  a  lean  newsroom  for 
a  paper  of  its  size  —  lists  13 
variations  on  the  A.M.E.  title  in 
E&Fs  International  Year  Book. 
Many  editors  continue  to 
believe  that  a  good  M.E.  is  indispensible  — 
not  a  luxury.  “Every  top  editor  needs  a 
colleague  to  confide  in,  to  work  with,  to 
be  there  when  you’re  not  there  —  to  keep 
the  trains  running  on  time,”  says  David 
Ledford,  executive  editor  of  The  News 
Journal  in  Wilmington,  Del.  “You  need 
someone  to  help  you  plot  the  vision  and 
execute  it,  and  managing  editors  have  been 
absolutely  critical  in  those  roles.” 

Ironically,  Ledford,  who  is  this  >'ear’s 
president  of  Associated  Press  Managing 
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Free  Training  in 

BUSINESS 

JOURNALISM 


nglore  than  7,000  journalists  from  over  1,200 
I  VI  newsrooms  nationwide  have  participated  in 
business  journalism  workshops,  online  seminars 
and  online  tutorials  from  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
National  Center  for  Business  Journalism. 

Reynolds  Center  trainers  have  business  journalism 
and  teaching  experience,  and  in  all  programs,  open 
discussion  of  important  issues  affecting  business 
journalism  is  encouraged. 

“The  workshop  raised  our  confidence  in  terms  of 
data-based  reporting,  resources,  and  what  makes 
business  news  different,”  said  Julia  Anderson, 
business  editor  of  Tbe  Columbian  in  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Programs  are  not  just  for  newspaper  business 
reporters  and  editors.  “We’re  offering  business 
journalism  training  to  all  journalists,”  said  Andrew 
Leckey,  director  or  the  Reynolds  Center. 

Those  who  complete  three  workshops  or  three 
online  seminars  will  receive  a  Reynolds  Center 
Certificate  of  Achievement. 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada-based  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 
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Business  Journalism 
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KnoxTille,  Tenn.  -  Sept.  16 
Detroit -  Sept.  19 
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Boston  -  Oct.  15 

Register  at 

l8usinessJournalism.org 
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If  you  thought  Hearst  Fellows  only 
told  stories  in  print,  think  again. 


As  a  newspaper  leader  in  expanding 
journalism  into  new  media,  Hearst 
Newspapers  is  developing  a  new  breed 
of  journalists  through  Hearst  Fellowships, 

The  highly  sought-after  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  only  a  select  few  early-career 
journalists  each  year  through  a  highly 
competitive  process.  Once  chosen,  the 
Hearst  Fellows  are  on  the  fast  track  to 
career-building  experiences  in  journalism. 

As  one  current  Fellow  describes  the 
program,  “The  Fellowship  is  about 
Journalism  with  a  cai 


know  the  best  way  to  tell  a  story  -  not  just  to 
write  a  story  or  take  a  photo.” 

Hearst  Fellows  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  some  of  the  best  news  people  in 
the  business  at  Hearst  newspapers  across 
the  country.  They  are  assigned  important 
stories  to  cover  in  print  as  well  as  on  award¬ 
winning  Web  sites  and  in  podcasts. 

As  we  see  it,  our  audiences  are  not  limiting 
their  news  resources  to  print,  and  neither 
are  we.  That’s  why  Hearst  Newspapers 
continues  to  make  a  significant  investment 
in  the  development  of  journalists  in  a  range 
of  media  through  Hearst  Fellowships. 


means 

gaining  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 


HEARST  TOWER.  NEW  YORK 


